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A humming electric car was bearing down upon a little girl in the act of dropping a coin into the 
slot in the center of the track. Quick as a flash Garland sprang forward 
and tore the child from her perilous situation. 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN WHICH TOM GARLAND MAKES A STANCH FRIEND. 


“Stand back, cowards! Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
selves? Six against one little fellow half your size, and 
lame at that! Back, I say, all of you, or Pll make some 
of you sweat for it!” 

Thus spoke a handsome, squarely-built young fellow of 
seventeen years, Tom Garland by name, as, with clenched 
fists, flashing eyes and heaving chest, he stood in an atti- 
tude of belligerent defiance above little Dick Rogers, the 
unfortunate butt of the rough and unruly inmates of Mr. 
Bentley Wickes’s Industrial Farm, in the suburbs of Hast 
Boston. 

“Bah!” ejaculated the foremost young ruffian, whose 
name was Christopher Rugge. “Who are you, anyway?” 

“Thats right,” cried another, a red-headed, freckled- 
faced boy known as Mike Shanley. “He’s got a fierce nerve 
to butt in where he ain’t wanted. Hit him, Chris!” 

“Yes, punch him in the eye!” snorted a third, elbowing 
his way forward. “He only came here this afternoon, and 
he’s tryin’ to make himself cock of the walk already.” 

But Christopher Rugge, while the acknowledged bully 
of the establishment, seemed to be in no hurry to strike out 


at the fearless boy, who, with his back against the tall, 
iron-spiked fence, opposed his two brawny arms between 
the six and their shrinking victim. 

“Get out of the way, you chump,” said Rugge, in men- 
acing tones, “or you'll get hurt. We want that kid, and 
we're goin’ to have him—see !” 

“What do you want with him?” 

“None of your bizness!” snarled Rugge, and the curling 
of his lip showed one prominent projecting tusk Which 
didn’t improve his good looks in the least. 

“Well, I’m going to make it my business,” replied Tom 
Garland, stoutly, not in the least dismayed by the ominous 
attitude of the half dozen hard youths facing him. 

“Then ver goin’ to git slugged!” howled Mike Shanley, 
making a sudden pass with one of his red fists at Garland’s 
face. 

The blow was quickly and neatly parried, and the stal- 
wart Tom hooked him under the jaw in return, with such 
good effect that the Shanley boy went down on his back. 

It was a signal for a general onslaught upon the intrepid 
youth who had taken upon himself the defence of -poor 
little Dick Rogers. 

Christopher Rugge was the first to try and land a knock- 
out blow. 

Garland’s quick eye enabled him to duck in time to 
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avoid it, and Rugge went down all in a heap under a 
straight left-hander, which rattled ev ery tooth in his head. 
The others, trying to get into the scrimmage, obstructed 














His manner was reticent, pathetically so, and he went 
about his daily tasks on the farm, diligently and uncom- 
plainingly, vet his very weakness and non-resistance’ to 


each other in such a way as to render their efforts some-| tyranny brought down upon his devoted head nothing but 


what abortive, 

Garland took immediate advantage of this to sail right 
in like a young whirlwind, and he scattered his opponents 
like so much chaff. 

Shanley got on his feet and headed a second assault over 
the body of Rugge, who seemed to have had enough of the 
scrap, but Tom took them as they came, dodging and ad- 
yancing, and laying about him with his sledge-hammer 
fists, so that he fairly paralyzed the crowd. 

In three minutes only Shanley appeared to be game 
enough to take further punishment, and he stuck it out till 
the blood flowed from his nose, and one of his eyes began 
to close under the seyere mauling it got. 

_ Then he, too, drew off and joined his pals, a dozen rods 
away, where they started to compare notes and to cast 


ruffled looks of unfeigned wonder at the new arrival who 


had so briefly and so effectually done them up. 

“He must be a prize-fighter and no mistake!’ growled 
Christopher Rugge, nursing his aching jaw. “Not one of 
us fellers could touch him at all. He’s chain-lightnin’ 
with them mawleys of his’n. You can’t tell me he ‘ain’t 
one of them amachure lightweights you read about in the 
papers. Gee! I thought me head was comin’ off when he 
took me in the mouth.” 

“Vd like to know who he is,” said Shanley, with one 
hand to his injured eye. “He kin fight, bet yer boots!” 

“His name is Tom Garland,” spoke up one of the 
group. 

“How do you know, Reddy?” 
| “T heard ald Wickes call him by that name.” 

“Ti yer did I s’pose that settles it. Well, fellers, you kin 
make up yer minds to one thing, he’s goin’ to rule this 
~ here roost unless we kin find some way to do him up, We 
can’t lick -him in a stand-up fight, that’s sure. If hes 


goin’ to take the kiddy’s part right along we won’t be able 


to have no more fun with him.” 
.. “Tt’s a pity to lose such a cinch,” grumbled Reddy, 

“Never mind, We'll get on top ag’in jest as soon as we 
kin think np somethin’ that'll take the wind out’r the : new 
chap’s sails.” 

_ “That’s what!” said Rugge, malevolently, 
him afore the week’s out,” 

The six young ruffians, duly comforted by ds, assur- 
ance, walked off to hunt up fresh diversion. 

In the meantime, Tom Garland, whose only injuries 
were a pair of skmned knuckles, had raised little, crippled 
Dick Rogers to his feet, and was assuring the timid, pale- 
faced boy that he need fear no further trouble, for the 
time being at least. 

Although clad in the roughest of garments, there was an 
undefinable air of gentility about Dick Rogers. 

And when he Spoke his voice was soft and gentle, and his 


“We'll do 


language good, showing he had enjoyed a fairly good educa- | here. 


tion, although he was but fourteen. 


imposition and often abuse from the proprietor of the 
establishment, as well as a refined cruelty from his asso- 
ciates. 

-Jf there ever was a lad out of place, it was Dick ees 
whose only sin was that he stood in the way of a heartless 
stepfather’s accession to a comfortable fortune, and in 
consequence he had been confided to the care of Mr. Bentley 
Wickes, whose model industrial establishment supplied a 
long-felt want among that portion of the community who 
wished to get rid of a member of their family for reasons 
just or otherwise—often otherwise. 

What the reasons were which consigned stalwart young 
Tom Garland to the farm were only known to his uncle, 
Aminadab Sleek, a soft-spoken pillar of the church. 

As Mr. Sleek was generally regarded as*a very respect- 
able member of Boston’s middle-class society, and was 
eashier of a dime savings institution, his attitude in the 
matter could not reaonably be assailed. 

Mr. Sleek intimated to several acquaintances that Mr. 
Bentley Wickes’s Model Industrial F arm was a boon to the 
rising generation. 

‘So when the bright-faced, uate Tom Garland 
disappeared from his regular haunts it was presumed he 
had been despatched to learn a good trade, where he would 
live on the fat of the land. 

“T’m so much obliged to you for saving me from those 
boys,” said Dick Rogers, with earnest gratitude, as with 
tears. in. his honest blue eyes he looked into the face of 
his new-found friend. 

“Don’t mention it, Rogers, [ believe that is your name.” 

“Please call me Dick. You will tell me your name, 
won't you?” 

“Tom Garland.” 

“Will you let me call you Tom? Will you let me talk to 
you sometimes? I haven’t a friend in this place, though I 
have tried so hard’ to make myself pleasant to the other 
boys.” 

The pathetic earnestness with which the crippled boy 
said this went straight to Tom’s heart. 

“Certainly you may call me Tom, and you may talk to 
me whenever you wish to, Furthermore, I will be glad 
to be your friend. I will be glad to have you as a fritnd, 
for from what I have seen of the crowd in this place, I’m 
obliged to say they don’t suit me worth a cent.” 

“Do you really mean that you will be my friend?” asked 
the hoy, eagerly. 

“T do mean it, Dick. I like you. You are entirely dif- 
ferent from the others. I don’t take up with everybody, I 
can tell you, If you are willing we will be chums while 
we remain here.” ; 

“You are so good to say that. I hardly dare expect 
such luck. I have never been happy from the day I came 
But now with you as my friend I——” 

He broke down and burst into passionate sobbing, 
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“It seems like a dream,” he added, as Tom looked at 
* A dream from which I must awake 


him, sympathetically. 
to find everything as before you came.” 
“Don’t you believe it, old fellow,” said Tom, breezily. 


“I’m going to protect you to the limit, Anybody who ill- 
treats you has got to answer to me for it. I simply won't 


stand for having you abused. So, shake on it, little chum.” 


Dick put out his little, thin hand and Tom grasped it 


warmly, 
_ The friendship then and there begun lasted henceforth, 


fimm and unbroken—a friendship which was loyal till 
death. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHIOH TOM LEARNS SOMETHING ABOUT THE INTERNAL 
ARRANGEMENTS OF THE INDUSTRIAL FARM, 


Mr, Bentley Wickes’s Model Fadusixial Farm was situ-| 


ated in a part of Hast Boston, overlooking the bay. 
It. consisted mainly of a large, rambling structure, of the 


Revolutionary type, for it had been built about the year |: 


1770, surrounded by a tall, stone fence, adorned with iron 
spikes of a formidable nature, which enclosed a good-sized 
yard, originally a garden, on the side nearest the water, 

Several acres of indifferent land were attached to the 

building, and this ground gave the establishment its name, 
though very little actual farming was done on the place, the 
labor in that line being practically confined to raising gar- 
den truck for the table of the inmates, and to send to 
market, mostly the latter. 
. When Mr. Wickes, who was a tall, thin, sanctimonious- 
looking individual of forty, conceived his brilliant idea of 
an industrial farm, he rented this old Colonial property for 
a mere song. 

It had been on the market for years. 

Nobody else wanted it on account'of its weird reputa- 
tion. 

Report said that a couple of British spies had been exe- 
cuted from the limbs of the ancient gnarled oak tree which 
still flourished between the house and one of the walls, and 
their bodies buried under its spreading branches. 

This event was alleged to have transpired during the 
siege of Boston, and it was believed by many superstitious 
persons that the perturbed ghosts of the two soldiers roamed 
about the premises. 

This spooky legend, however, didn’t prevent Mr. Wickes 
from taking possession of the property, nor from furnishing 
the best part of the house for his own especial accommoda- 
tion. 

The long, low-ceiled dining-room on the ground floor 
was fitted up as a printing office, for the production of re- 


_ligious pamphlets, as well as “The Milk of Human Kind- 


ness,”’ a weekly newspaper edited and published by Bentley 
Wickes himself, 


A seductive advertisement, inserted in several newspapers 





of large circulation, stating that refractory orphan boys 
would, for a very moderate sum, be received at the Model — 
Industrial Farm, soon brought answers, and to the writers 
were sent circulars setting forth the moral, home-like and 
industrial advantages of the training school. 

The result was Mr. Wickes was presently intrusted with 
the care of many youths, some of them rough and refrac- 
tory, it is*true, but the major part boys who, for various 
reasons, were not wanted at home. 

The industrial character of the school was limited to 
the printing department and the truck patch. 

The boys were taught to set type, the bigger ones being 
initiated into the mysteries of make-up and stone-work, 
and to feed and make ready on the jobbers and the country 
eylinder, the most refractory youths being obliged to fur- 
nish the motive power for the latter by turning a big 
wheel as a standard punishment. 

Mr. Wickes had complete guardianship over his young 
charges. 

When a boy was turned over to him a paper was made 
out which constituted him his legal jailor, as it were. 

There were no holidays at the farm, Sunday being the 

only day of rest and recreation, 
The boys ordinarily worked ten hours a day, but het 
there was plenty of work on hand they put in as many 
hours overtime as their master deemed necessary_to turn 
out his contracts on time. | 

Although the boys slept high, in the roomy attics, they 
didn’t otherwise live high, for Mr, Wickes believed that 
the juvenile appetite ought not to be pampered, conse- 
quently the inmates of the establishment were always in 
a chronic state of semi-starvation. 

That kept the unruly ones in constant rebellion, and, 
therefore, furnished plenty of animal power to run the 
cylinder press, the small presses being oRarHeR by their 
treadles. 

The establishment had beset in existence a matter of six 


‘|months when Mr. Sleek heard of it, and he lost no time 


in arranging with Mr. Wickes, whom he found to be a kin- 
dred spirit, for the accommodation of his EY Tom 
Garland. 

‘It was Sunday afternoon, and Tom had only beak an in- 
mate of the place about an hour or two, when he had the 
run-in with the tough crowd, as described in the opening 
of the previous chapter. 

The outcome of the scrap was soon circulated among the 
fifteen boys who made up the population of the farm, and 
Garland received the congratulations of all his new com- 
panions, the defeated clique, of course, excepted. 

“You're a good one,” said Tommy White, a skinny or- 
phan of fourteen years, gazing admiringly at the new boy, 
as he stood with one hand thrown protectingly around the 
shoulders of Dick Rogers, who looked proud and happy 
under, the changed state of affairs. 

“Oh, I guess I can take care of myself,” answered Tom, 
carelessly. 

“T guess you can.” | : 

“My eye!” exclaimed Billy Dux, an uninteresting youth 
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of twelve, who performed the duties allotted to the print- 
er’s devil, when he wasn’t employed about the truck garden. 
-“You’re a peach! You licked the whole Rugge gang all 
by yourself. Well, say, where did you learn to spar?” 

“T picked it up partly at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association gym, and partly from Professor Dunne, an ex- 
heavyweight, who gives lessons in the noble art of self- 
defense.” 


“You're all right, Garland!” spoke up another boy, 
called Ben Meade. “You put as fine a mansard: roof over 
Reddy McQuirk’s eye as I ever seen.” 

“Rugge, Shanley and McQuirk have bossed the rest of 
us fellers ever since they came here. They’d thump us 
every once in a while, just for the fun of the thing. But 
Dick Rogers always got the worst of any of us, ’cause he’s 
lame and couldn’t get away from ’em,” said Tommy White. 

“They won’t thump Dick any more, not if I know of it.” 

“Bully for you!” cried Billy Dux. 

| “Say, Garland,” asked Meade, “how came you to be 
sent here?” 


“Search me,” replied Tom, cheerfully. “My uncle just 
made arrangements without consulting me, and here I am.” 

“You have my sympathy.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“You’re up against it hard, when you come here.” 

“Who says so?” 

“T say so,” replied Meade. 

“Betcher life you are!” corroborated Billy Dux. 

“Sure thing!” nodded Tommy White. 

“Let me know what you mean?” asked Tom, with great 
interest. “This is an industrial farm, isn’t it?” 

“That’s what it’s called,” said Billy Dux, “though it’s 
more of a prison than anythin’ else.” 

‘A prison!” exclaimed Tom, in surprise. 

“That’s what I said. Now you’re here, just you try to 
get out and see where you're at.” 

_ “Aren’t you allowed to go into town occasionally ?” 

“Not on your life we ain’t!” 

“Why not?” asked Garland, in a decided tone. 

“?Canse the regulashuns say not,” 

“Oh, shoot the regulations!” replied Tom, with a flash 
in his eye. “Mr. Wickes hasn’t any right to shut us up 
here, as if we were a lot of jail-birds.” 

“He does it, just the same,” said Tommy White. 

“When I feel like going out I shall ask Permission to 
do so.” 

At these words the rest of the boys set up a aesicivs howl. 

“If he refuses me the right to do so I shall ask him 
the reason.” 

“He'll show you the regulashuns.” 

“If I don’t like his reasons I'll write to Mr. Sleek, my 

uncle, and make a kick.” 

“It won’t do you no good,” said Billy Dux. “I tried 
that myself, but it didn’t work. His Nibs got hold of the 
letter and put it into the fire. He reads all of our letters, 
when tve write any, which isn’t often, now.” 

“Say, you fellows are not giving me a stand-up about 


this place, are you?” asked Garland, doubtfully. “T un- 
derstood it was altogether different.” 

“Ask Dick, there. You’ll believe him. He wouldn’t lie 
for a house and lot.” 

“Well, Dick, chum, how is it? Are these fellows giving 


It to me straight?” 


“Yes, Tom. We are worked hard, don’t get half enough 
to eat, and we’re watched all the time so we can’t run 
away.” 

“Great Caesar! Is that the fact?” 

“Yes, Tom. We are all supposed to be very bad boys.” 

“Oh, we are?” and Tom gave a peculiar whistle. 

“Mike Shanley and Chris Rugge both escaped about a 
month ago, but the police was notified, they were caught 
and brought back with handcuffs on them, and Mr. Wickes 
kept them down in the dark cellar for a week on bread 
and water.” 

“That’s tough!” said Tom, looking very serious. “I 
wonder what could have induced my uncle to send me to 
such a place as this? He must have been greatly deceived 
by the circular. I’m going to write him about it.” 

“He won’t never get your letter.” 

“He won't? Why, he expects to hear from me, I’m sure, 
and if I don’t write he’ll come down and see what’s the 
matter.” 


Poor, unsuspicious Tom! If he had only known that 
Mr. Sleek had not the slightest intention of bothering 
about him in the least he would have changed his mind 
concerning his relative’s interest in his welfare. 

“Maybe he will,” grinned Billy Dux, doubtfully; “but 
it’s my opinion he won’t.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“ *Cause I hain’t got much confidence in any person who 
would send a boy to this place. Me folks sent me here 
*cause they wanted to get me out of the way.” 

“Get you out of the way? What was the matter with 
you ?” 

“My father and I didn’t pull, so he sent me here to 
learn to be a printer.” 

“That's a good business. 
myself.” 

“You'll learn it whether you’ve a mind to or not. That’s 
what we all work at.” 

“Ts that the only trade taught here?” 

“That’s all.” 

“How about farming?” 

“Dick does most of the farmin’,” grinned Billy Dux. 

“What do you do, Dick?” asked Tom, kindly. 

“J dig up the weeds, and the vegetables when they’re 
ripe, and hoe, and rake, and look after the flowers in front 
for Mrs. Wickes, and wait on Rufus Wickes and his sister 
when they want me, wash the windows, help the cook, carry 
water ii 

“Hold on!” cried Tom, in amazement. “Do you really 
do all that?” 

“Yes, and a lot more, too. When there isn’t much to do 
around the house I have to report to Mr. Runyon, oy fore- 
man, and he puts me at the case.” 


I wouldn’t mind learning 
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“At the case?” repeated Tom, who wasn’t up in the 
printing phraseology. 

“Setting type.” 

“Oh, I see! It seems to me you haven’t much to do,” 
with a curious smile. “How does it happen you’re_not 
working now ?” | 

“Mr. Wickes lets me have a half holiday on Sunday.” 

“He’s very kind,” said Tom, sarcastically. 

“He is, I don’t think!” spoke up Tommy White. “Every- 
body seems to sit on Dick’s neck, from the boss and the 
missus down, just because he’s so good and obligin’, and 
never kicks when they rub it in. I don’t see why he ever 
came here.” 

“How happens it that you did come here, Dick?” asked 
Tom. . | 

“T don’t know,” replied the lame boy, sadly. 

“T should think your father and mother 

“Father and mother are both dead,’ and the tears 
welled into his blue eyes. 

“You've got some relatives, haven’t you?” 

“T’ve a step-father, and he has a son. I’m afraid they 
don’t like me,” he added, reluctantly. 

“So you were sent here to be out of the way, too, eh?” 
said Tom, sympathetically. “Don’t you mind. If you 
havyen’t any other friend you’ve got me.” 

“Yes,” said the lame boy, taking Garland’s hand, trust- 
ingly, “I’ve got you.” 





CHAPTER III. 


} 


IN WHICH TOM TAKES HIS FIRST LESSON AT THE GASE. 


Tom Garland learned many things that a fatnipen which 
educated him to the situation, and he privately made up his 
mind that Bentley Wickes’s Industrial Farm wouldn’t 
hold him any longer than he chose to stay. 

If his uncle wouldn’t remove him, he’d skip out on his 
own hook, and when he left he intended his new chum 
should go with him. 

He took nobody into his confidence but Dick. 

“If I only could go with you!” murmured the lame boy, 
sadly. 

“And so you shall.” 

“No,” replied the boy, shaking his head, mouradulty; ay 
never could get away.” 

“Oh, yes, you could!” answered Tom, reassuringly, 

“How could I? We are so closely guarded here that it 
will be as much as you will be able to do to get away 
yourself, and I wouldn’t believe you could do that only 
you’re so smart that I guess you can do anything.” 

“Thanks, old chap ; but if I am not smart enough to take 
you along, why, I'll stay here and put up with my lot.” 

“You are so good,” breathed the lame boy, gratefully. 

At that moment the bell rang for supper. 

The boys all trooped into a wash-room, according to the 
regulations, and Dick piloted the way for Tom. 


Jin the case, exactly one-half the size of the A box. 
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Then they formed into line, with Christopher Rugge at 
the head, and marched into the big kitchen, where a long 
table was laid out. 

It was Garland’s first meal at the farm, and he found 
that the bill of fare that evening consisted of a mug of 
weak tea, a couple of stewed prunes of ancient vintage, and 
a single slice of rye bread without butter. 

Fortunately, he had enjoyed a good dinner before he 
came hither with Mr. Sleek, so he didn’t mind the insuffi- 


cient fare. 


At eight. o’clock the boys, after listening to a short re- 
ligious talk by Mr. Wickes, in the parlor, were sent to bed, 
and it happened, by the gréatéee luck in the world, that 
Tom was quartered in the same bed with Dick. 

“Tow did it happen Mr. Wickes put us together, chum ?” 
asked Tom, after they. had got under the bed clothes. 

But Dick couldn’t enlighten him on the subject. 

“T s’pose it must have been chance. I’m glad, aren’t 
your” 

“Very glad,” replied the lame boy, earnestly. 

_ “Say, Fanny Wickes is the worst ever, isn’t she?” grin- 
ned Tom. “Her eyes look like a couple of watery goose- 
berries in a door jamb. And her nose! Oh, lor’! It’s 
turned up for fair. Her mouth looks big enough to swallow 
a whole mince pie. She’s a regular sight.” 

“T saw her smile at you once or twice,” said Dick. 
“You’re so good-looking that I shouldn’t be at all surprised. 
if she got sweet on you.” 

“Don’t. I really couldn’t stand her.” 

“If she gets to liké you you'll have an easy time of it © 
here,” said the lame boy, 

“How’s that?” asked Garland, with some interest. 

“She does anything she likes. She could let you go out- 
side on the street if she took it into her head to do so.” 

“Oh, I see!” replied Tom, an idea flashing through his 
brain. “P’raps I’d better try to get friendly with her. 
She may turn up useful one of these days.” 

Dick smiled at thé suggestion, but: made no remark. 

Next morning at six the boys, as usual, were routed out 
of their beds by the ringing of a loud-mouthed bell. 

At half-past six a watery portion of oatmeal was placed 
before each one at the table. 


This with a small potatoe apiece, a slice of bread and a 
cup of some decoction which went by the name of coffee, 
constituted their morning’s repast. 

At seven o’clock the foreman of the printery arrived, and 
all hands got down to business for the day. 

Tom was placed before a frame on which was laid a 
printer’s lower case, with a single alphabet of big gothic- 
faced type distributed in it, and was instructed to learn 
the lay-out of the boxes. 

“This is the A box,” said the foreman, sharply, picking 
up the letter and showing it to Tom. “You can read the 
letters, can’t vou?” | 

“Sure thing !” 

“This is B up here,” pointing to another compartment 
“C is 
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next to it,” showing him. 
you observe is the largest of all, is H.” 

“That’s easy,” said Garland. 

“Is it? You won’t find it so when I leave you to pick 
em out yourself,” replied the foreman, sareastieally. “ Now 
watch me point out the others,” and he did so, Tom follow- 
ing him attentively. 

“T’ll get them down fine in ‘a little while.” 

“T hope you will, for I hate to waste time on such ig- 
norant beasts as you chaps are when you first start in.” 

“hank you,” said Tom, politely. 

The foreman stared at him in some surprise, but said 
nothing. 

“After you have learned the boxes perfectly, so when I 
dump the letters out you can replace them in their proper 
places, excepting the P, D, B and Q, which I don’t expect 
you to master right off———” 

“Why not?” asked Tom. 
them ?” 

“The matter with them is this: 
eyes of a beginner when mixed up.” 

“Do they?” remarked the boy, innocently. “I shouldn’t 
have thought so,” 

Mr. Runyon looked at him suspiciously, as if he thought 
the boy was making game of him, then continued: 

“Tll show you,” he said. “You must hold each type 
with the nicks—that’s the nick, see?—up.” 

He picked up the four letters mentioned, showed each to 
Tom, separately, in order, and asked him if he recognized 
them, ' 

“Sure I do.” 

“Now pick ’em out,” said the foreman, with a grin, after 
inixing them up in his hand. 

Tom made a lamentable failure of it. 

“Tt isn’t so easy, you see.” 

Then he explained the differences in the four letters, 
and left the boy to his own devices. 

Garland applied himself with much zeal to his task, and 
in the course of an hour had mastered the lay of the lower 
case to the satisfaction of Runyon. 

The upper case was easy to learn, so far as the alphabet 
was concerned, the other boxes he was told he could pick 
out at leisure, as the characters therein were seldom used. 

Then Tom was furnished with a “stick,”? shown how to 
hold it, how the types were to be arranged in it, with the 
nicks up, how, after a line of type had been set, he was to 
glance over it, correct any inaccuracies, such as wrong 
_ letters, ete. 

_ The foreman set up the first line himself. 

“You see it is short, don’t you? It doesn’t fill the stick 
out. To accomplish that you must equalize the spacing 
between the words, as near as possible,” and then Runyon 
illustrated his words. 

Then he set a second line and showed Tom how there 
was no room to get the final D in the word “and” in. _ 

“In this case you reduce the spacing, first after the 
comma, and then a thinner space, after this W in ‘how’ and 
after this Y in ‘why’—see?” . 


“What's the matter with 


They look alike to the 


yi eh i a Fe neal 


“TD is next, and this box, which} ‘Tom thought he did, but wasn’t quite sure. 


At length he got the hang of the matter, and Runyon 
left him to set up a few lines by himself, which fact he 
accomplished fairly well. 

When all hands adjourned to the kitchen at noon for 
dinner, which consisted of a piece of corned beef, a potato, 
and a consumptive-looking piece of apple pie, Tom felt 
he could reasonably pat himself on the back for the progress 
he had made at the art preservative. 

“How did you get on, Tom?” asked Dick, who had not 
appeared in the printing office all morning, his duties else- 
where taking up all of his attention. 

“First-class,” replied Garland, enthusiastically. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Sure I do.” 

“T’m glad.” 

“Tt isn’t so hard when ‘you give your entire attention. I 
set up a whole stickful this morning, and Mr. Runyon said 
I was doing fine,” | 

“You're a wonder, Tom.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. There are others.” 

“Not here.” 

“Why not? T’ll bet you did just as well when you started 
in. Come now, own up.” 

“No. I was a whole day setting up part of a stickful so 
it would hang together.” | 

“Then I must be doing pretty well, eh?” 

“You surely are, Tom. I wish I was as smart as you.” 

“Maybe you’re smarter in your way.” 

But the lame boy shook his head. 

“T’m not strong, and I can’t accomplish as much as other ° 
boys my size. I’d much rather study. I like to read and 
‘| find out things. I like history, and geography, and astron- 
omy, and many things. Oh, if I was only allowed to learn!” 

“Don’t get discouraged, chum. Your time is coming.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked the lame boy, eagerly. 

“T do, really,” and he meant it. 





OHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH TOM ESCORTS MISS FANNY WICKES TO THE 
MATINEE. 


By the end of the week Tom Garland had made con- 
siderable progress as a compositor, and had been com- 
mended both by the foreman and Mr. Wickes himself. 

This was something unusual, and was duly commented 
on by the other boys, who had no remembrance of having 
received anything but sarcasm or abuse from the boss of 
the establishment or from Runyon. 

Miss Fanny Wickes also visited the printing office one 
afternoon, which she did not often do, and hung around 
the neighborhood of Tom’s frame for a good half hour. 

But a great surprise was in store for Garland. 

When the boys quit work Saturday noon for dinner, 
Runyon stopped Tom and told him to report in Mr. 
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_ screwing her countenance into another smile. 
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Wickes’s office, across the entry from the printery, at one| and, of course, her dear friend Carrie was very much as- 
o'clock, which was the hour when work was resumed, tonished at what she saw. 

Of course he did so. They took'an electric car at the next corner and ts 
Bentley Wickes was writing a. ponderous editorial on | down to the vicinity of the tunnel. ‘ 
“The Duty of the Christian to the Heathen.” The theatre for which Miss Fanny had tickets was at 

“Ahem! Master Garland, you have read the ‘Regula-| the corner of Maverick and Frankfort streets. 
tions’ of this establishment over carefully, have you?” They entered the theatre and were shown to eed seats 
“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, wondering what was coming. | in the orchestra. 
“Then you will remember that Rule 12 says that when} Tom only had a quarter in biti clothes, but he thought he 
a member of my family desires the services of one of the} would invest this to advantage, so at the close of the first 
inmates of this establishment he is expected to obey all] act he excused himself, went outside and purchased a box of 
orders coming from that person.” mixed candies, which he presented to Miss Fanny on bo 
“Yes, sir.” return inside. 
“Very well. Go upstairs, put on your best clothes, and “Aren’t you just too kind!” she said, beaming all over 
then report to my daughter Fanny in the parlor.” her freckles as she accepted the present. 
Tom withdrew. “Might as well make myself solid while I’m about it,” , 
“T wonder what that prize package wants with me?” he} Tom thought, as he grinned at her cheerfully. 
said to himself, with a grimace, as he slowly took his way “Tsn’t the play delightful?” she said later, when the 
to the garret to change his clothes and brush his hair. leading soubrette waltzed on and sang a popular melody 
Miss Fanny, dressed in her most gorgeous finery, and| im rag-time. 
prepared to go out, was awaiting him in the parlor. af cr replied Tom, “it is quite on the blink.” 
She smiled sweetly, or at least that is what she meant *F anny seemed a bit puzzled by his remark, but didn’t 
her features to express, when Tom appeared, hat in hand. like to ask him what he meant. 
“You are Tom Garland,” she said, coquettishly. She presumed it was something pnuneies to the 
“Yes, Miss Wickes.” show. 7 
“You may call me Miss Fanny, if you like,” she said,| Garland, who had been accustomed to attend the theatns 
quite often, thought the performance rather rocky. 
“How do you like the Industrial Farm?” asked Fanny, 
curiously, during the next intermission. 
“T’d like it better if we had more to eat,” he replied, 
bluntly. 
— “Ton’t you really get enongh?” she inquired in apparent 
surprise. 
“Not according to my standard, Miss Fanny; but I 
euess I can stand it if the others can.” 
“Well, you’re going to dine with us this evening,” she 
said, sweetly. 
“That isn’t according t¢ the ‘Regulations,’ is 1b?” 
“We sometimes make exceptionsawhere we especially like 
a boy,” she answered, in a tone that meant to convey the 
impression that “we” meant herself. 
Tom grinned without making a reply. 
“Tf you want a favor at any time, all you’ve got to do 
\is to ask me and I’ll see that you get it,” she added. 
“Thanks ; you’re awfully good.” 
Then the curtain went up on the last act. 
It was a restaurant scene. 
By and by the chief comedian came out, sat down to a 
table and ordered a meal. 
It was duly brought by a comic servant. 
The comedian wrestled awhile with the contents of his 
plate. ; | 
Then he shouted to the waiter. 
“Look here, this steak is like leather! Take it away.” 
“Can’t change it now, sir,” grinned the waiter; “you’ve 
bent it.” 
“Wasn’t that funny?” giggled Fanny, as the aici 
roared at the joke. . 




















Tom bowed politely. 

“IT am going to the matinee this afternoon,” she con- 
tinued ; “and as I require an escort, I asked my father to 
assign you to that duty.” 


Garland was so surprised that he ‘nearly dropped... 

“T may say that this is the first time a boy has been per- 
mitted to go outside of the bounds, but pa never refuses me 
anything.” 

“It is certainly a great privilege to accompany the charm- 
ing daughter of the proprietor of this establishment to. the 
matinee or elsewhere,” replied Tom, hiding a grin be- 
hind his hand, as he bowed low to Miss Wickes. 

Miss Fanny giggled and tried to look archly at the good- 
looking boy who had taken her fancy. 

“Isn’t he polite?” she said to herself. Then aloud she 
said: “We will go now.” 

The watchman unlocked the side gate and let them out 
into the street. , 


He didn’t say anything, of course, but he looked sur- 
prised to see one of the inmates permitted to go at large, 
as it were. 

“He’s just too handsome for anything!” thought the girl, 
casting a side glance at her manly young escort as they 
walked down the street. 

She hoped that her bosom friend, Carrie Bird, would be 
looking out of her window as they passed her house. 

As it happened, Miss Bird was looking out of the win- 
dow, and as Miss Bird had: insinuated on more than one 
occasion that Fanny couldn’t catch a beau to save her life, 
Miss Wickes nodded and smiled triumphantly as she passed, 
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“ Awfully !” chuckled Tom. 
ing something amusing.” 

“‘Aren’t you just too delightfully clever!” cried the girl, 
slapping him playfully on the arm with her fan. 

“T was born so,” replied Tom, solemnly, “so you must 
excuse me.” 

“Oh, what a ridiculous fib!” 

Just then the comedian threw the steak at the waiter and 
knocked him down, whereat everybody laughed again, Miss 
Fanny fairly shrieking with delight. 

“Do you know, I should like to go on the stage myself,” 
said Miss Wickes when she had recovered her breath. 

“T think you would make a hit,” remarked Garland, with 
a grin. 

“Do you, really?” she asked, delightedly. 

“Sure thing! You'd be the whole show.” 

He meant holy show, but he didn’t say it, of course. 

“I’m going to ask pa to let me,” she said, as if sud- 
denly impressed with the idea of her histrionic ability. 

~“T wouldn’t ask him all at once,” said Tom. “It might 


“That waiter is bent on say- 


stagger him. Do it by instalments.” 


And then the curtain came down and they took their 
departure for the farm. 

“Remain here in the parlor till I come down,” said ites 
Fanny, after they entered the house. 
for you on the piano, and by that time dinner will be 
ready.” 

“Pll have my first square meal this week,” muttered Gar- 
land, as he wandered over behind the thick curtains, which 
shaded the parlow windows. “It’s worth it to be seen with 
that girl at a show.” 

Which, we are sorry to say, was not at all complimentary 
to the peculiar charms of Miss Fanny. 


Tom could see the cottages which lined the opposite side | 


of the street from where he stood. —_ 
The gate which afforded entrance to the establishment 
was also right in front of him, a few yards away, and be- 


side it the watchman’s lodge. - 


The space between the house and the front wall was 
laid out as a garden, and the boy saw his little lame 
chum, Dick Rogers, weeding the ground. 

“Poor fellow,” mused Tom, sympathetically, “he has a 
hard time of it here.” 

Then his attention was directed to the gate by the clang 
of the bell. 

In a moment or two the watchman made his appearance 
at the door of the lodge, walked to the barred gate, and, 
pushing aside a small panel, interviewed the visitor. 

' The gatekeeper seemed to be satisfied with the character 
of the caller, for he unbarred the gate and admitted him. 


“Great Shakes!” exclaimed Tom, in astonishment, ‘it’s 
my uncle, Mr. Sleek!” — 





CHAPTER V. 
IN WHICH TOM EXPERIENCES A RUDE SHOCK. 


“T wonder what brought him over here??? mused Gar- 
land, as the watchman piloted the way toward the house, 


| Mr. Sleek following close behind. 


“T’ll play something 





“Come to see if I’m well 
taken care of, maybe. I’ll have to call his attention to our 
measley diet. I believe the watch-dog is fed better.” 

Pretty soon Tom heard his uncle’s voice in the hall, and 
almost immediately Mr. Wickes appeared at the parlor 
door and ushered his visitor into the room. 

Tom, hidden behind the heavy, dark curtains, was not 
observed, and before the boy had decided just what he 
ought to do under the circumstances, the two men took 
chairs within a foot or two of his place of concealment, 
and immediately entered into a confidential conversation, 
the nature of which gave the listener the surprise of his 
life. 

“How is my nephew, Tom Garland, getting on?” began 
Mr. Sleek. | 

“All right, my dear sir,” replied Mr. Wickes, rubbing | 
his hands softly, one over the other. “He’s a bright boy— 
a very bright boy, I may say.” 

“Hum!” ejaculated Mr. Sleek, drily. 

“We started him at the printing trade, and he has sur- 
prised us with the rapidity with which he is picking it up. 
Seems to have a natural aptitude for the business.” 

“Then he hasn’t made any objection yet to the strin- 
gency of your rules, or to his enforced confinement on the 
premises ?” 


“Not at all. As to confinement, well, ahem! my daugh- 


ter seems to have taken a fancy to him as an escort—he’s 
the best-dressed as well as best-bchaved boy on the farm— 


and she insisted on nevane him go with ler to the matinee 
this afternoon.” 

“T thought that, was pateore to your ‘Regulations,’ Mr. 
Wickes?” said Mr. Sleek, manifestly surprised at the news, 
which did not seem to please him." 

“Yes, of course,” replied Mr. Wickes, suavely ; “but this 
is an exception. It probably won’t occur again.” 

‘I hope not, sir,” said Mr. Sleek, stiffly, much to-Tom’s 
astonishment. “I don’t want the boy to get away from this 
place until I am ready to ship him off with my friend, 
Captain Boone, whom I expect to arrive in Boston any 
day now from the East Indies.” 

“T’ll see that he doesn’t get out again, Mr. Sleek.” 

“T trust you will. Better keep a sharp eye on him. He’s 
a bright boy, as you say—rather too bright for me to have 
around loose. Look out he doesn’t give you the slip.” 

“My dear sir, we have a high wall with spikes on top of 
it, and thea there’s the watchman, while a ferocious bulldog 
roams the yard at night. There isn’t the least chance of 
his getting away by his own resources.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Mr. Sleek, in a tone which left 
not the slightest doubt in the hidden boy’s mind that he 
meant it. 

“Great Scott!” the lad muttered, “what have I ever done 
to Uncle Aminadab that he has got it in for me so bad !” 

“You expect to send the boy to sea, Mr. Sleek?” asked 
Mr. Wickes, regretfully, for he had hoped to reap much ad- 
vantage from Tom’s services as soon as he became a pro- 
ficient workman. 

“7 do.” 
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““A sailor’s life presents very few advantages for a boy 
of his ability.” 

“That doesn’t interest me,” replied Mr. Sleek, shortly. 

“Hem! Then it appears to me that the boy’s future 
does not concern you very much,” said Mr. Wickes, slyly. 

“It concerns me very much, sir; but not in the way you 
may think.” 

“Tn what way, ips might I ask?” inquired the proprie- 
tor of the farm, inquisitively. 


“That is my business, Mr. Wickes. If a reptile was to 


cross your path, sir, what would you do?” 

“T should be strongly tempted to crush it,” replied Mr. 
Wickes, promptly. 

“Exactly. Maybe you can see a similitude, then, be- 
tween a reptile and——” 

“Your nephew,” said the other, supplying the missing 
words, as Mr. Sleek paused. 

“ Hem! 499 
_ “He doesn’t look like a reptile,” went on Mr. Wickes, 
insinuatingly. 


“All reptiles don’t look alike,” said the respectable mem- 


ber of Boston society, significantly. “Most of them are 
by nature given to crawling, but ere we come 
across one with two legs.” 

This was very true, though it is quite possible neither 
Bentley Wickes nor the smoothly spoken Mr. Sleek saw 
any likeness to themselves in this allusion. 

“So Tom Garland is really a reptile, is he?” 

“In this respect he is—an obnoxious obstruction in my 

path.” 
| “Ahem! I begin to understand. The boy interferes 
with certain plans you_have formed. You propose to re- 
move him so that those plans may proceed without oppo- 
sition.” 

Mr. Sleek nodded. 

“My very dear sir, you are not alone in this. I have an- 
other boy confided to my indulgent care by his step-father, 
Dr. Hawke.” 

Tom started, for Dick Rogers had told him that his 
relative’s name was Hawke. 

“This boy’s father was rich, and when he died, left the 
bulk of his property to his son,” went on Mr. Wickes, con- 
fidentially. “The boy’s mother, it seems, married Dr. 
Hawke, a physician of some ability, but after a short time 
died of rapid consumption. Dr. Hawke decided to give up 
housekeeping, and sent his stepson, the young heir, to me 
As the boy is not strong, and something of a cripple 

“Was that he IT saw just now in your garden?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Sleek, curiously. 

“Very likely. As I was saying, his health not being very 
robust, Dr. Hawke believes the boy will soon die, and that 
the money and bonds left to the boy will then revert to him. 
He believes the boy may have the germs of consumption 
in his blood. At any rate, the lad stands, in the doctor’s 
way—a kind of reptile, you would call him, I think—and 
Dr. Hawke and yourself entertain similar views as to 
what ought to be done with such things.” 

“Ahem! Now the purport of my visit was to inform 











you that you may expect a visit from Captain Boone very 
soon—maybe in two weeks. You will therefore under- 
stand that he represents me in this matter, and I author- 
ize you to follow whatever instructions he gives you. in 
reference to Tom Garland.” 

“Certainly, sir, if that is your desire,” replied Wickes, 
deferentially. 

“After the captain shall have taken the boy in his charge 
you will send your bill to me by mail.” 

“Very well, Mr. Sleek.” 

“That is all, I think, so I will now take my departure, 
feeing sure I can depend upon you to keep a close watch 
over my nephew until Captain Boone presents his creden- 
tials as my representative.” 

Mr. Sleek picked up his hat, and then the mogul of the . 
industrial farm politely showed him out by the front door. 

Mr. Wickes had hardly returned to his office below before 
Miss Fanny, his daughter, came into the parlor with a 
skip and a jump. 

“Tom Garland, where are you?” she cried, looking 
around. 

“Here,” said Tom, coming from behind the curtain. 

“Looking out of the window? Why, how white your — 
face is! You’re not sick, are you?” she asked, with some 
concern. 

“No, no,” replied the boy, falling himself together. 
“T’m feeling like a top.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” she said. “I see your color is 
coming back. Maybe something you had for dinner dis- 
agreed with you.” 

“No,” answered the boy, gravely, “it was something else 
that disagreed with me.” 

“What was that?” 

“T saw a couple of reptiles just now, and they gave me 
a start, that’s all.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the girl, with a laugh. 
the dinner-bell. 


“But there’s 
You and I will go downstairs together.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN WHICH TOM OVERHEARS A DIABOLICAL SCHEME. — 


Nearly three weeks passed away without anything of a 
startling nature occurring to vary the monotony of daily 
’| toil at the industrial farm. : | 

Tom: Garland had much food for thought during that 
interval. 

The dismay he had experienced at the discovery that 
his uncle, the very respectable Mr. Sleek, had evil designs 
upon him, turned into a firm resolve to euchre his relative. 

“T can’t exactly see what his little game is,” mused the 
boy, “but whatever the nigger in the woadpile is I’m going 
to find it out one of these days. So I’m slated for the sea, 
am I? ‘Not if I know it, b’gee! I was not cut out for a 
Tom Bowling. The solid earth is good enough for me 
every day in the week, Sunday included. And poor little 


\ 


doing Dick up till I came here. 


r 


Dick! Isn’t it funny, he’s in the same boat with me—his 
guardian wants to do him up for his money, for it must be 
there’s money or property coming to me that I don’t know 
anything about, which causes my respectable uncle to take 
such an uncommon interest in my future. Gee! What a 
rascal he is! And I. never suspected him of entertaining 
anything -but the best intentions toward me. This is a 
curious world—everybody seems to be trying to get the 
best of everybody else, from the big trusts down to un- 
offending little chaps like Dick and I. All hands were 
Ill have to help him out 
against that stepfather of his. I wonder if he knows 
what he’s up against? TI guess not, and I haven’t the heart 
id let'on what I learned. Well, Dicks, old chum, you’ve got 
one friend, and he spells him name T-O-M.” 

Tom by this time had learned to set a pretty clean proof, 
though he hadn’t as yet acquired the speed which comes 
only with practice and an aptitude for the business. 

He had also had another run-in with the Rugge gang, 
who thought to take him one evening unawares. 





But that was where they were mistaken, and when Tom. 


had polished the crowd off in good shape, without looking 
much the worse for the scrap, they gave up any further 
attempt, satisfied that science and agility were worth any 
amount of brtte strength. 

Tom had received many favors through Miss Fanny 
Wickes, but her pull didn’t work any more when it came 


to getting him on the outside of the spiked wall. 


Dick told his chum that the infatuated miss had had a 
run-in with her parent on the subject, aud had, for once 
in her life at least, come off second best. 

Garland wasn’t surprised to hear this. 

He knew what he knew, and that was all there was to it. 

It was the middle of the fourth week of Tom Garland’s 


incarceration—the word is well applied—in the Industrial | 


Farm. 
tle had been steadily formulating plans looking to his 


escape, as well as that of Dick Rogers, from the prison-Jike | 


establishment ruled over with an iron hand by the editor 
of “The Milk of Human Kindness.” 

He expected to derive some benefit from his relations 
with Miss Fanny, and, to use his own ne he was 

“playing her for all she was worth.” 

Perhaps this was not exactly a manly thing to do, but 
the stake at risk was too valuable to stand on a fine sense 
of honor. 

For all he knew, it might even be a case of life and death. 


Tt was the middle of the week, as we have said, and nine] 


o'clock at night, when the harsh jangle of the street bell 
gave notice of a visitor. 

It was an unseemly hour for callers, and this fact im- 
pressed the sound upon Tom’s ears in a most unpleasant 
way. . 

He was hourly expecting to hear of the arrival of Cap- 
tain Boone in reference to his own precious self, and prob- 
ably for that reason his sense of hearing was more acute 
than it otherwise might have been. 

{t was a dark and disagreeable sort of night, too. 
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The wind from the ocean, coming across Boston harbor, 
howled fitfully around the substantial stone walls of the 
Reyolutionary relict, and sent the water dashing against the 
outer wall of the yard. 

The sky was overeast with rain-laden clouds, and a thin 
mist palpitated in the air. 

All the boys were abed, and all, except Tom, asleep. 

“Maybe that’s Captain Boone,” muttered the wide-awake 
boy, as the bell jangled once more, impatiently as it seemed. 
“Well, I’m going to see if it is. He’s not going to catch 
me napping, if I ean help it.” | 

So he slipped into a portion of his clothes and stole 
downstairs like a shadow. 

He heard the angry how] of the watchdog as the guard- 
ian of the gate muzzled him and tied him up before admit- 
ting the caller. 

‘Shen the gate was heard to alae with a bang, and there 
was the crunch of a pair of boots on the shell path leading 
to the house. 

Mr. Bentley Wickes was in his editorial sanctum and 
office when the bell rang, and he went to the entry door 
to see who his late vistor was. 

Maybe he, too, thought it was Captain ae for he 
was expecting him any time now; and it struck him that 
it would be very like the bluff old sea dog to make his 
appearance on the scene at an hour unseemly to other 
people. 

Mr. Wickes held a small lamp in his hand, which he 
sheltered from the night breeze with his disengaged hand. 

All this was apparent to Tom, for he was standing in 
the dark, half way down the basement stairs, with his eagér 
eyes distinplobhoteht at Mr. Wickes’s back. 

“Dr. Hawke!” exclaimed Mr. Wickes, in some surprise. 
“Ts it possible it is you?” 

“Most assuredly it is I, Mr. Wickes,” said the doctor, 
a stout, dark-complexioned man of forty, advancing through 
the gloom. 

Tom heard this interchange of salutations, and he, too, 
wondered what had brought Dr, Hawke to the farm at that 
hour of the night, and such a night, too. 

“Vm afraid it can’t mean any good for poor Dick,” he 
muttered. i 

Mr. Wickes conducted his visitor into his sanctum and 
closed the door. 

“Tm going to find out what’s in the wind,” said the boy 
to himself, as he slipped down the rest of the stairs and 
then ran on tiptoe up the entry, - 

He came to a pause close to the door of the editorial 
sanctum, and applied his ear to the keyhole. 

“A disagreeable evening,” the doctor was remarking. 
“You must feel chilly,” Mr. Wickes answered, blandly. 
“T have some prime Cehvahesy in my cupboard there. Shall 
I mix you a glass?” 

“Thanks, Mr. Wickes,” eplied Dr. Hawke, affably. “I 
don’t care if yu do.” 

Tom heard the master of the house move Kircett the room, 
and presently there was the tinkling of glasses and other 


sounds indicative of the preparation of a cold whiskey. 
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“That isn’t bad, by any means,” remarked Dr. Hawke, 
smacking his lips loudly, after swallowing a stiff potation. 
“Well, how’s that stepson of mine?” 

“T am afraid Master Rogers is not as strong as when you 
brought him here,” said the proprietor of the establish- 
ment, slyly. 

“ Ah, indeed. What seems to be the trouble?” » 

“T don’t think hard work agrees with him. He is rather 
a delicate boy.” 

» “Any immediate likelihood of his, ahem! hopping the 
twig. as it were?” 

“Hardly. I should imagine he is likely to survive four 
or five months yet.” 

Dr. Hawke tapped nervously on the arm of his chair. 

“Mr. Wickes,” he said, abruptly, “do we understand each 
other ?” 

“As for instance?” 

“That boy.” 

“T believe you said he was an obstacle in your way?” 

“I did,” answered Dr. Hawke, with perfect frankness. 
“T begin to feel a pressing need for money. I have got to 
have a considerable sum at once, ‘There is only one. way 
to get it, and that is through that boy. Do you under-| 
stand?” 

Mr. Wickes nodded his head. 

“Therefore,” continued Dr. Hawke, deliberately, “‘it is 
necessary that.the boy should die.” 

“Many die young,” breathed Mr. Wickes, rubbing his 
hands slowly. together. 

“Very true,” said the doctor, impatiently. “Now, I 
should like your attentioh for a moment, Mr. Wickes. I 
have called on you at a rather unsual hour in order to 
settle this little bit of business. You observe this bottle?” 

The physician produced a small, squat-looking blue phial. 

Mr. Wickes acknowledged that it was plain to be seen. 

“Very good,” went on Dr. Hawke. “This bottle con- 
tains a few drops of hydrocyanic acid, known also as prus- 
sic acid.” 

“T believe that is a most energetic poison, is it not?” 
remarked Mr. Wickes. 

“Tt is. There are many active poisons used in materia 
medica, and this is one of them. It is quite serviceable in 
those affections of the stomach in which pain is a leading 
symptom.” 

“T have heard that it has been frequently employed by 
suicides on account of the swiftness of its action.” 

“Quite right. When a large doge of the two per cent. 
acid has been taken, the symptoms may commence instan- 
taneously, and death result as early as the second minute. 
The contents of this bottle is much stronger than that. A 
single drop falling on the tongue of a strong man will 
cause immediate death, without convulsions, or any other 
unpleasant symptoms. The person will pass away like a 
snuffed-out candle.” | | 

“T seo,” replied Mr. Wickes, with a slight shiver. “And 
you propose——~”’ | 

“That my stepson shall become acquainted with a drop 
from this bottle.” 


“T supose it’s none of my business, but——” 

“Well,” said Dr. Hawke, coolly, “what were you going 
to say?” 

“T was going to say it looked like—murder.” 

“Pooh! The boy is going to die anyway. This will ex- 
pedite matters.” 

“T don’t like the looks of it, that’s all.” 

“Well, you needn’t know anything about it.” 

There was a pause while the two men looked at one an- 
other. 

Tom had easily heard the whole conversation, and the 
horror of the peril which faced his poor, lame chum fairly 
staggered him. 

“T never heard of such a diabolical plot,” he muttered, 
with set face and clenched teeth. “By heaven! I will 
defend Dick with my life, if need be.” | 

“Where do the boys sleep?” asked Dr. Hawke. 

“In the attic.” 

“And what part of the attic should I find Dick if I went 
up there?” | 
Mr. Wickes did not immediately answer. 

“T would prefer that you didn’t go up,” he said, finally. 
“T see,” said Dr. Hawke, showing his teeth unpleasantly. 
“You oppose this little experiment of mine, eh?” 

“T am not in favor of it.” 

“Not if I make it worth your while?” 

The doctor drew out his pocketbook and took out five 
yellow-backed bills. | 

“How does this strike you? Give me five minutes alone 
in the attic and the bills are yours.” 

He held the notes enticingly under Mr. Wicke’s nose. 

At that moment the gate bell jangled again, 


















CHAPTER VII. 
IN WHICH TOM PREVENTS AN AWFUL CRIME. 


The sound of the bell startled Tom Garland away from 
the door. : 

He retreated to the foot of the entry stairway, where he ' 
awaited further developments. 

As he expected, the office door was presently opened and 
Mr. Wickes stepped out into the entry and unlocked the 
door leading into the garden. 

This time he left the lamp in his sanctum, as he didn't: 
wish to leave his visitor in the dark. 

The chained dog outside set up another how] as the 
watchman went to the gate. | 

At this moment Tom saw Dr. Hawke come quietly out 
of the office, and, after a glance in the direction of Mr. 
Wickes’s back, start for the stairway. 

That was enough for Garland. 

To stay where he was insured discovery. 

So he turned about and ran lightly up to the landing 
above. ~ 

He had a pretty shrewd idea that Dr. Hawke was bound 
for the attic. | 
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That he was taking advantage af the interruption and 
advent of another visitor to carry out the villainous plan 
‘which had brought him to the farm that. night. 

“T’d like to see the scoundrel attempt it,” gritted Tom, 
between his teeth. “If that isn’t the most cold-blooded and 
_ cowardly scheme to cover up a murder I ever heard of. It 
is fortunate for poor Dick I’m on to the game.” 

Tom hurried on up to the garret. 

He would have secured the door against this threatened 
intrusion had there been any way of doing so. 

But there was neither lock nor bolt on the door. 

He slipped oyer to his bed, where Dick was sleeping 
as calmly as an infant, in the darkness and crouched down 
under the narrow headboard. | 

Presently Tom heard the scratch of a match on the land- 
ing outside, and saw the flash of’ ight under the closed 
door of the attic. 

Then the door was slowly opened and the hoy. saw the 
saturnine countenance of Dr. Hawke peer in. 

The match expired in his fingers and darkness reigned 
once more. 

For a moment or two there wasn’t a sound but the deep 
breathing of the sleepers, then Tom heard a swishing noise 
and another match blazed up. 

Dr. Hawke looked searchingly around the room, and his 
eye lighted upon the solitary lamp provided for the boys 
to undress by. 

It hung from a bracket near the door, and one of the 
rules of the establishment read that it must be extinguished 
the moment the last boy was ready to turn in. 

At the best it gave out but a dull and uncertain illumina- 
tion, not unlike the slush lamp in a ship’s forecastle. 

Dr. Hawke’s claw-like fingers swooped upon this lamp, 
and removing the dirty chimney he lit the wick. 

Replacing the chimney, he started on a tour of the beds, 
intent on identifying his stepson. 

Tom saw that it was only a question of a few minutes 
before he would reach the bed behind which he was con- 
cealed; that he would readily recognize Dick, and that 
from what he believed would follow a scrap could not be 
_averted. 

_ Dr. Hawke passed from bed to bed, stooping over each 
one for all the world like some hideous vampire about to 
pounce upon the unconscious occupant. 

He finally reached Dick and Tom’s bed, and the con- 
cealed boy heard him give a low exclamation of satisfac- 
tion as his eyes made out the well-known lineaments of his 
stepson. 

The doctor noticed the rumpled clothes and pillow on 
the side vacated by Garland, and he looked about him 
quickly and suspiciously, as if.he feared interruption. 

| Then, as if he had made up his mind to act, and that 
delay was dangerous, he punched a hole in Tom’s pillow 
to receive the lamp, and immediately took from his pocket 
the blue glass phial. 

Tom had but an imperfect view of what followed, but 
he had a very clear idea of what the doctor was doing. 

Bending down, with eyes that, gleamed like those of the 





















basilisk, Dr. Hawke slowly approached the pital to the fipe 
of the sleeping boy. ? 


His left hand hovered about Dick’s mouth, sails to part 
the shapely teeth and exposed the tip of the tongue that it 
might receive the fatal drop which meant the extinguish- 
ment of his young life. 

So intent was Dr. Hawke on accomplishing his deadly 
purpose that Tom rose unobserved from his crouching posi- 
tion and dealt the villainous physician a powerful blow just 
behind the ear, which laid him out on the floor almost un- 
conscious. 


The bottle flew from his grasp and rolled under one of 
the other beds. 

The lamp was dislodged from its insecure position and 
turned over on the bed. 

Tom grabbed at it just as Dick, awakened ppeceny from 
his sleep, sat upon one elbow. 

It eluded his grasp and rolled into the centre of the 
bed, deluging the coverings with oil. 

The chimney slipped off and the flame of the wick 
ignited the oil-soaked sheets. 7 

In a moment half of the bed was in a blaze, casting a- 
lurid glare around the room. 

Dick gave a startled cry, which awoke several of the boys. 

The sight of the burning bed clothes frightened them, 
and two of them yelled “fire,” jumped from their beds 
and made a bee-line for the closed door. 

In less than a minute the dormitory was a scene of con- 
fusion. | 

Tom pulled his chum out of bed. 

“Get into your clothes—quick!” he said, with impera- 
tive earnestness. | | 

The lame boy, ready at all times to obey any command 
of his new friend, in whom he reposed the most implicit 
confidence, hastened to do so. , 

“Help me put out this fire, boys,” cried Tom making an. 
effort to smother the blaze, 

Billy Dux, Ben Meade and: Tommy White rushed to his 
aid. 

The others also drew near, hardly knowing whether or 
not to fly from the imperiled attic, many of them holding 
their garments huddled up in their arms. 

The sight of Dr.:Hawke stretched out upon the hoor 
was another startler for them. 

What did it mean? 

Who was this bushy-whiskered and well-dressed stranger ? 

And what was he doing in the attic at that hour of the 
night? 

Though they jabbered to each other on the dias while 
they regarded the unconscious intruder askance, they could 
form no idea on the matter at all. 

In the meantime, Tom Garland, with the help of Dux, 
White and Meade, had managed, at the expense of a few 
slight blisters, to smother the fire, and darkness once more 
fell upon the dormitory. 

“How-do you account for the fire, Tom?” iediod only 
Dux, eagerly. 
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“That's what we want to know,” chipped in Tommy} not exactly comprehending how his discomfiture had come 


White. “And where did that man spring from?” 

“And what’s the matter with him? What happened 
to him?” from Ben Meade. 

“I’ve no time to answér your questions, fellows,” re- 
plied Tom, hurriedly. ‘“Good-by, all of you. ,Dick and I 


are off, if we can manage to get away, and we're going to]. 


make a big fight for it.” 

“Going away!” exclaimed the three, in amazement. “ Not 
at this hour of the night!” 

“Yes, at this hour of the night. What other time could 
we have the ghost of a show?” 

“Why, how’re you goin’ to manage it?” asked Billy Dux, 
in great excitement. _ 

“It’s a game of chance,” returned Garland. “Come, 
Dick, follow me,” and he reached for his lame friend’s 


_ cap and pressc:! it on his head. 


“Oh, Tom!” gasped Dick. 
of the dog.” 

“Bother the dog!” cried Tom, impatiently. 
meet him.” 

“Don’t be so sure of that!” cried Billy Dux. “Don’t 
you know he’s always loose at this time of night?” 

“That’s a fact,” corroborated White. “If you get down 
to the yard he’ll chaw you up as sure as my name is 
Tommy.” 

“I’m not going near the yard.” 

“How are you goin’ to get away, then?” - 

“Come, Dick, follow me. We're going on the roof.” 

“On the roof!” gasped his hearers in astonishment. 
“You must be crazy.” 

Tom turned his back on them impatiently and seized his 
chum by the arm. 

But at that moment the door of the attic was. thrown 


“We never can escape. Think 


“We shan’t 


open and Mr. Wickes, lamp in hand, and accompanied by 


a stocky man with weather-beaten features, appeared at 
the opening. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH TOM GARLAND AND DICK ROGERS BID GOOD-BY TO 
THE INDUSTRIAL FARM. 


“What’s the meaning of this?” exclaimed Mr. Wickes, 
throwing up his hands in astonishment. ‘Why are you all 
out of your beds?” 

His companion, none other than the expected Captain 
Boone, also regarded the boys with some little surprise. 

“And you, Tom Garland—why are you dressed? And, 
upon my word, if you haven’t got your clothes on, too!” 
looking at Dick Rogers. 

[t was at this critical juncture that Dr. Hawke recovered 
his confused senses and sat up. 

The eyes of Mr. Wickes at once lighted on him. 

“Dr. Hawke—is it possible you are here?” 
The physician made no answer, but looked around as if 
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about. 

“The ‘place has been on fire,” squeaked one of the 
younger boys in the background. 

-“On fire!’’* gasped Mr. Wickes. “I don’t understand.” 
“Took at the bed, sir,” chorused several voices. 

Mr. Wickes looked and was astounded. 

“How did this occur?” he asked, walking over toward 
the disfigured cot. 

Tom and Dick had been greatly taken back by the sud- 
den and unexpected appearance on the scene of Mr. Wickes 
and his companion, and for the moment even Garland was 
nonplussed. 

All the same, however, his thoughts were busy looking 
for a loophole through whic he might make a break. 

Mr. Wickes and Captain Boone, whose identity Tom 
guessed on account of his saline appearance, were between 
them and the doorway, and escape seemed to be cut off. 

Fortunately, Mr. Wickes never dreamed that Tom and 
his lame friend meditated a bold break for freedom. 

Such a thing would have seemed ridiculous in his eyes 
had the idea even presented itself to his mind. 

It was this absence of suspicion on the part of the boss 
of the establishment, assisted by the move he made toward 
the burned bed, thus opening a lane, as it were, between 
himself and the door, which enabled Tom to act with | 
sudden energy and ultimate success: 

“Now’s our chance,” whispered Garland into Dick’s ear. 

Grabbing his lame chum firmly by the arm, he started 
for the door. 

Captain Boone’s sharp eyes, however, detected the move, 
and tried to block their way, but the boys were a trifle too 
quick for him. 

They dived under his detaining grasp and slipped out 
into the entry. | 

“Stop!” shouted Mr. Wickes, wheeling around and start- 
ing for the door. 

Suddenly Billy Dux, Ben Meade and Tommy White 
made a simultaneous rush for the door, too. 

It had suddenly occurred to them to make this demon- 
stration in order to distract Mr. Wickes’s attention, as well 
as impede his movements. 

Tom, of course, had heard Mr. Wickes’s command, but 
he had no intention of obeying the mandate. 

He made direct for the short ladder communicating with 
the scuttle, which opened on the roof, pulling Dick after 
him. | 

“Tom Garland!” said Mr. Wickes, not knowing what to 
make of this move. “I want you, do you hear?” 

We doubt: if Tom heard him, for his thoughts were in- 
tent only on getting away from the place, and the scuttle 
was the avenue by which he had long since calculated in 
effecting this object. 

“Tom Garland!” cried Mr. Wickes, again, more severely 
than before. “Do you hear me? What are you doing? 
Leave that scuttle alone, I command you.” 

Tom had sprang up the ladder and unlatched the scuttle 


| flap, and now threw it back on the roof. 
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- “Quick, Dick!” he shouted back to his chum. “Come 
up.” 

And Dick obeyed orders just as Mr. Wickes, putting down 
the lamp, dashed forward to prevent him. 

Mr. Wickes, however, did not stop at the. foot of the 
ladder, but followed Dick up. 

It would have been better for him if he had not a so, 
for as soon as Dick cleared the opening, Tom threw the 
scuttle cover back into its place. 

As Mr. Wickes’s head was at that moment rising through 
it in the darkness, the cover struck him a heavy blow on 
the head, stunning and knocking him down backward the 
way he had come. 

It also happened that Captain Boone, suspecting that the 
boy he had come after was planning to escape, had fol- 
lowed close behind the head of the house} with the intention 
of assisting in thwarting Garland’s break for freedom. 

Therefore, he was in direct line with Mr. Wickes when 
that individual lost his balance on the.ladder and shot 
downward. 

As a consequence he caught the full force of the impact 
of Mr. Wickes’s head and shoulders against his chest and 
face, and he went down on the floor as though a cannon 
ball had hit him. 

And while the two men were floundering about on the 
floor of the attic entry, Tom was making his final arrange- 
ments to get away from the Industrial Farm. 

A day or two before he had persuaded Fanny Wickes 
to get him a bit of clothes line. 

He had taken it up to the roof and left it behind one 
of the chimneys. 

fe found it where he had put it. 

“How are we ever to get off this roof unless we go back 
the way we came?” asked the lame boy, puzzled at his 
companion’s movements. 


“To do that would certainly mean our capture, wouldn’t |. 


it?” said Tom, coolly. “I didn’t come up here with you 
just to put ourselves in a trap.” 

“Well,” said Dick, doubtfully, “I can’t-see how we can 
get away. ‘That rope you have there isn’t of any length 
at all. It wouldn’t reach below the attic windows.” 

“That's right, it wouldn’t,” answered Tom. 

“Then, I don’t understand what you are going to do 
with it.” 

“Don’t you, little chum? Well, just watch and say noth- 
ing. Come this way a bit, till I can feel that big limb of 
the haunted oak tree alongside the house. It projects over 
the roof somewhere hereabouts. Ah, here it is. Feel of it.” 

Dick did so. 

“You can’t mean to crawl down that in the dark,” ex- 
claimed the lame boy, aghast at such a prospect. 

“Not exactly,” replied Tom. “It wouldn’t hold my 
weight, let alone the two of us. But it will swing us down 
to the stout limb immediately below which I propose to 
reach. I’m going to tie you on my back, and then trust 
to my strength and agility, as well as to the elastic quality 
of the limb up here. I have figured this all out, days 
ago, and feel reasonably sure of succeeding, else I should 
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not attempt the feat. Stand close behind me. Thats 
right,”’ and Tom began to pass the line several times around 
their united bodies. ; 

“Oh, Tom, if we should fall to the ground we should be 
killed,”’ faltered the boy.. 

“Tf you knew what you have but just escaped you would 
accept a greater risk than this to get away.” 

“T don’t understand you, Tom,” palpitated the lame boy. 

“T’ll tell you later on. For the present keep cool and 
hold tight tome. Are you ready, Dick?” he asked, stofitly. 

“Yes,” answered the boy, with a little shudder. 

Garland seized the limb of the oak tree and swung off into 
space, dragging his companion with him. 

They went down like a flash, but in a moment Tom’s fect 
hit the big limb below and they came to a stop. 

Cautioning Dick to yield himself entirely to his guid- 
ance, Garland released the upper limb, which flew back to 
its former position, and threw himself forward on his hands 
and knees. 

Taking a good breath he slowly crawled forward in the 
intense gloom until he reached the trunk of the oak. 

Then he crawled out on another branch, which bent down 
as he advanced until it landed the two boys on top of the 
spiked wall. 

Balancing himself on the wall with the aid of the branch, 
he loosened and took off the rope which secured Dick be- 
hind him. | 

“Hold on to the limb, Dick, till I knot one end of this 
line to one of the spikes: That’s right. Now kneel down 
between the spikes here. I'll balance you. Grab the rope 
and slide down outside.” | 

Paying strict attention to Tom’s directions, Dick, with 
newly born courage, managed to reach the ground on the 
outside of the wall, where he was joined a moment later 
by his companion. 

“Now let us make tracks before they can discover how 
we have managed to get away.” 

As they started off through the darkness a bright light 
appeared on the roof. 

Mr. Wickes, Captain Boone and Dr. Hawke were up there 
looking around for the fugitives. 





CHAPTER IX. 
IN WHICH TOM GARLAND PERFORMS AN HEROIC ACT. 


“Where are we going?” asked Tom’s companion, and he 
limped manfully along beside his friend and chum. 
“Going?” replied Tom. “I don’t know. I really haven’t 
thought about the matter, to tell the honest truth, Dick.” 
Dick smiled in his patient way and looked up into Gar- 
land’s face as much as to say he was quite contented to go 
anywhere his friend went, all he asked was to be with him. 
“T had enough on my mind to engineer our escape, so T 
didn’t bother with thinking about what was going to hap- 
pen to us after we had got away, if we were so fortunate,” 
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continued Tom. “But don’t worry, Dick, we'll manage | “How could he wish to do such a crime? Oh, how could 
somehow.” he?” moaned the boy. | 
“I’m not worrying,” answered the lame boy. “I’m only| “There are men in this world so morally depraved that 
too happy to be away from that place. It would have killed| they will do anything for money,” said Tom, and as he 
me had I been forced to remain there a little while longer.” | spoke he couldn’t help thinking that his own unele was a 
Fearing pursuit and possible recapture if they kept to] bird of the same feather. . 
the publie streets, dark and silent even as they were, Tom} “Bni Dr. Hawke handles my money now,” said Dick, 
made a detour which brought them to the tracks of the plaintively. ' 
Boston, Revére Beach & Lynn Railroad. : 
After a short tramp along the tics, Garland, in consid- 
eration of his companion’s infirmity, proposed to rest for 
a while. 
A little deserted hut not fay from the track offered them 
shelter irom the night wind, which swept in from the bay. 
It was a gloomy spot, and the mournful dirge of the 
waters not far away saluted their ears with a ceaseless 
cadence. 


“In what shape is your property ?” asked Tom. 

“Mostly in registered United States bonds.” 

“Then your stepfather can only get hold of the interest, 
settii-annually. What he wants evidently are the bonds 
themselyes. In the case of your death, who was to get 
them.” 

“Ny mother.” 

“And your mother is dead.” 

“Yes,” replied Dick, sadly. 

“Well, I don’t know how such things might be man- 
aged, but I am sure Dr. Hawke had his plans laid so 
that he expects to corral your money if you should happen 
to die. If such a thing wasn’t possible he would have no 
object in putting you out of the way.” \° 


Before they were ready to continue on their way the rain 
began to fall with a steady persistence which argued against 
any let up much before morning. 

“I’m afraid we'll have to stay here some time, Dick,” 
said Tom, after he had looked outside and sized up the state 


of the weather. | 
“Tt is a terrible thing to think of.” 


“Don’t say a word, Let me tell you about my respected 
relative, Uncle Sleek, with whom I lived ever since my 


we can raise the price to compensate the ferry company for own mother died, two years ago, until he got it into his 


y 
taking us across the river,” said Tom, with a grin, which head to send me to the Farm. / 
was lost in the darkness. Tom then proceeded to tell Dick what he had overheard 


in the parlor of the Industrial Farm on the afternoon he 


“Well,” replied the lame boy, in a tone of resignation, 
“what’s the difference? We are bound for nowhere.” 
“Practically, we're bound for Boston proper, that is, if 


“And wh t there, what then ?” 
éé a Mg im : ie | eg Bd) es took Fanny Wiekes to the matinee. 
IT give it up, Dick. Ask me something easier. 6 
“Then I'll ask you now what vou meant by vour re- “Now, what do you think of that?) The only difference 
mark on the roof of the Industrial Farm building, that if between ag and I is that the opject Wee ae Me ee 
I only knew what I had just escaped I would be willing to | °5® while in mine I can only surmise t at something Jhas 
take a greater risk to escape than the peril we were facing cropped up of late in my favor Which my relative Preyuate 
at the moment.” |to eorner for his own especial benefit. However, it’s bound 
| . to come out in time, I dare say, and when I do learn some- 
“T almost hate to tell you, Dick,” replied Tom, grayely.| |. - ; Se * iia simieigss * Weel | 
“It’s bound to jar your ideas of beasts netevel? oe thing about it I won't do a thing with Mr. Amiitadab 


“In what way?” asked the lame boy, with some curiosity. Bleck, er ee 

“What I am about to téll you seems really incredible. I¢! “Isn't it funny that we two should happen to come to- 

I hadn’t overheard the scheme and actually caught the vil-| 8°ther” said Dick. 

lain in the very act myself I think I would haye some| “Stranger things than that happen every he in this 

doubts myself of the story if repeated from the lips of an-| world,” answered Tom. 

other party. But I am sorry to say, Dick, I have it on the 

best evidence in the world that your stepfather, Dr. Hawke, 

is a heartless scoundrel.” 
“Tom!” gasped the lame boy, clutching his companion’s 

arm. ‘ 


“Now that we’re both cast out on the wont I’m afraid I 
shall be a drag on you,” said the lame boy, sorrowfully. “I 
would rather die than hurt your prospects, Tom,” he added, 
earnestly, though his pale lips quivered and his thin hands 
trembled.as he pictured a possible parting between himself 
“Let me tell you all I know, and then you can draw your and the chum of his heart. 
own conclusions.” 

Whereupon Tom told him what had oceurred that even- 
ing in reference to the doctor’s attempt on Dick’s life. 

The boy listened with open mouth and dilated eyes, and 


“Dick, you almost make me laugh,” replied Garland, 
cheerfully. ‘We’ve sworn to be friends and chums till 
death, havyen’t we? Well, that goes. I’m strong enough 
to look out for you until you can get something to do that 
when Tom had concluded he broke out into a hysterical fit| will not overtax your strength. We’vé only got a few pen- 
of weeping. ‘ nies between us, it is true, but where there’s a will to get 

The recital, from the lips of a friend he couldn’t doubt,| more there’s always a way to reach them, That’s my slo- 
had been a terrible shock to him, gan, old chap, and don’t you overlook it for one moment.” 
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“Ah, Tom!” cried the lame boy, gratefully, “I don’t 
think there’s another boy like you in this world.” 

“Don’t you? Why, how silly you talk! There’s oceans 
of them, chum. Every real true American boy will stand 
by a comrade to the limit.” 

“Hark! How it rains!” murmured Dick, after a short 
pause. 

“T’m glad of it.” 

“Glad of it?” said Dick, in some astonishment. 

“Sure. It will clear up all the sooner. If there’s one 
thing I hate it’s this continuous performance drizzle. I 
like to hear it pelt away as it does on the roof of this shanty 
now. It'll get tired by and by and clear off. Ill bet it 
will be a fine day to-morrow.” 

“T hope it will.” 

“You can gamble on it, chum. Now I’ll tell you what 
we'll do—just finish out our night’s sleep right here. No 
one will interrupt us, and we’ll need to be half-way fresh 
in the morning for we probably will have something of a 
tramp before we round up anythihg worth our while.” 


There was some straw in the hut, so the boys made them-. 


selves as comfortable as circumstances permitted, and 
within fifteen minutes nature asserted itself and they slept 
the sleep of the weary. 

The morning sun, glistening across the now placid waters 
of Boston bay, shone into the hovel at six o’clock on the 
next morning, and, falling on the faces of the two boys, 
awoke them to the realization that a new day was before 
them. 

They got up, stietched themselves and brushed the wisps 
of straw from their clothes. 

“Well, Dick, how do you feel after a rough-house night?” 
asked Tom, cheerily. 

“I’m not complaining,” replied the lame boy. 

“Glad to hear it. Now let’s count our capital and see 
what we can afford for breakfast, for I’m bound to say I 
feel as if a square meal would sit nicely on my stomach.” 

Dick handed over the few coins he had managed to save 
during his stay at the farm, and Tom added them to his 
own slender pile. 

“The sum total is exactly fifty-four cents,” he announced. 
“I’m going to blow in every bit on our breakfast and ferry 
tickets. That’ll land us broke in the old town of Boston, 
where we’re going to trust to luck to do the right thing 
by us.” 

Tom was as good as his word, and the two boys filled in 
on ham and eggs and coffee, which made them feel several 
hundred per cent. better. 

Then after a careful survey of the ferry slip and’its ap- 
proaches, lest their enemies be hiding in the background, 
ready to pounce down upon them for the purpose of yank- 
ing them back in disgrace to the Farm, they dashed on 
board the boat and in a little while they stepped ashore on 
the other side, feeling like birds, as Tom expressed it, in 
spite of the fact that they were flat. broke and hadn’t the 
least idea where théir next meal and bed were coming from. 

“Tf I had a cent I’d buy the paper and look up a job,” 


said Tom, cheerfully, as they started up the street from 


the ferry, “but as I haven't I must wait an opportunity of 
some kind to get sight of some paper.” 

The boys walked slowly along on the sunny side, occa- 
sionally gazing into the windows of the stores. 

In the course of an hour they drew near to the large re- 
tail dry goods district. 

Suddenly, just as they were turning an adjacent corner, 
the wild, agonized scream of a woman rang out on the 
morning air, above the uproar of traffic. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Tom. ‘What’s up now?” 

The boys, in common with a score of persons passing up 
and down the walk, looked toward the curb. 

A frantic, handsomely dressed lady was standing a few 
feet out on the cobbles, her hands thrown helplessly aloft 
and shrieking: 

“My child! Oh, heaven! 
Save—oh, save her!” 

“Great Caesar! Look, Dick, look!” 

The sight that met their startled gaze was one well cal- 
culated to thrill them both. 

A humming electric car was bearing down upon a little 
girl in. the act of dropping a coin into the slot in the 
centre of the track. 

Quick as a flash Garland sprang forward and tore the 
child from her perilous situation. 

And he didn’t have the fraction of a moment to spare, 
either, for the car, as it shot by, just grazed his left leg as 
he left the track. 


My darling will be killed! 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LUCKY PENNY. 


The impetus his body had acquired, as well as the weight 
of the little girl, sent Tom Garland staggering toward the 
opposite curb, and he would have pitched forward on to 
the sidewalk but a stalwart epectatar grabbed him as he 
was falling. 

“By George!” exclaimed the gentleman, darhititty, as 
Tom recovered his equilibrium, “that was the nerviest act 
T ever saw. Young man, you deserve a medal.” 

The child’s eyes rested in startled wonder on her rescuer’s 
face. 

She hadn’t uttered a ery, and still clutched the coin, a 
bright, new penny, in her chubby fist. 

Naturally, a crowd began to collect around Garland. 

A few of these people had seen the gallant rescue. 

Most of them hadn’t, and wanted to know what the ex- 
Citement was about. 


Quite a number of persons were also craning their necks 


out of neighboring windows, for the woman’s scream had 
attracted general attention. 

So far not a policeman had turned up. . 

It seems generally the case that when anything out of 
the ordinary occurs the police officer happens to be at the 
other end of his beat. 
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‘Of course it isn’t the policeman’s fault—he can’t be|front of the show-window, and satisfied their curiosity as 


everywhere at once. 

Tom Garland found himself the object of much curiosity. 

He rather resented this attention on the part of the 
public, 

He began to realize that he had performed a remarkable 
feat—that he had saved a little human life by ready wit 
and fearlessness. 

But he thought this was something which concerned the 
mother of the child rather than the curious throng of 
spectators, whose increasing numbers kept her from learn- 
ing that her dear one had escape absolutely uninjured. 

Finally a lane was made for the lady, closely followed by 
Dick Rogers, to reach the spot where Toin stood, holding 
the little girl in his arms. 

The child had now missed its niother, the staring a 
frightened her, and she started to cry. 

“My darling!” cried the woman, hysterically, pushing 
her way toward her. “You are not hurt, are you?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered Tom, reaching forward and pass- 
ing the little girl into her arms. “She’s all right.” 

The mother, of course, clasped her precious one to her 
breast, and kissed and sobbed over her as mothers naturally 
will do under the circumstances. 

“Come, Dick, let’s get a move on,” said Tom, as soon as 
his lame chum had reached his side. 

As they made a start to elbow their way out of the mob, 
the lady woke up to the fact that she had not thanked the 
brave boy for saving her child. 

“I can’t express how grateful I am to you for what you 
have done for my child,” she said to Tom, detaining him 
by the arm. 


“Don’t mention it, ma’am; I am sufficiently repaid in 
knowing that I was instrumental in preventing a tragedy.” 

“You will let me know your name, won’t you?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

“Certainly; but you will permit me to escort you out of 
this crowd first.” 


The lady was most willing for him to do that. 

Fortunately, the belated policeman now turned up, and 
as it was his duty to inquire into the cause of the blockade 
on a public thoroughfare, he began to scatter the crowd to 
make a pathway for himself. 

“What's the trouble?” he inquired of Tom. 

Of course, the mob closed in again, if: anything, thicker 
than ever, for the cop was tall, and his head above the 
centre of the crowd was a potent magnet to draw many new 
arrivals, 

“T’ll tell you all about it if you'll only get-us away from 
here.” 

“Stand back there, please!” cried the offer. 
lane.” 


“Make a 


He led the way and drew the objects of all the attention 
out of the assemblage and into a jewelry establishment 
close by. 

The mob, however, was not to be eluded entirely. 

They gathered about the doorway of the store, and in 


best they could at a respectful distance. 

The officer took out his notebook and ‘Tom detailed in 
a few words what had happened. 

“What is your name?” asked the policeman. 

“Tom Garland.” 

‘Residence ?” 

That tloored the boy. 

Not till that moment did he realize the advantage of even 
a temporary abiding place. 

He felt that he was in a suspicious position. 

The cop looked at him very hard when he observed a 
hesitation on the part of the boy to answer. 

Finally, on the spur of the moment, he decided to zive 
the street and number of his late home at Mr. Sleek’s, ana 
did so. 

The officer then took the lady’s name and address. 

That wound up the official formula, and the policeman - 
went outside and busied himself scattering the crowd. 

“Promise me you will call at my home soon, Mr. Gar- . 
land,” said the lady, whose name was Rockwell, taking a 
card from her pocketbook and offering it to the boy. 

“Tf I remain in Boston I will do so with pleasure,” re- 
plied Toni, politely. 

“You think of leaving the city, then?” si asked. 

“T have not yet made up my mind what I shall do.” 

“At least I will expect you to call before you go,” she 
said, earnestly. 

“T will try to, Mrs. Rockwell.” 

“My husband, will certainly desire to meet you. 
be much disappointed should you fail to do so.” 

- Tom bowed. 

“Say good-by to the brave young gentleman who saved 
your life, dear,” said the lady to the child. “This is my 
little daughter May.” 

“Good-by, May,’ said Tom, offering his hand. 

“Dood-by. Oo is a nice boy.” 

She held out the closed fist which held the penny, the in- 
nocent cause of all the trouble, and as Garland took it in 
his own, she opened her fingers and let the coin fall into 
his hand. 

“May dives dis to 00,” she said, with a ente josie 

Then she and her mother left the store. 

“Here is my reward,” grinned Tom, as he held up the 
bright cent for Dick to see. | 

“T hope it will bring you luck,” said Dick. 

“We need a little of that article badly enough just now.” 

“T should think we did, Tom.” - | 

“Well, Dick, shall I invest it in a morning , paper! te 

“That would be the end of it,” replied the lame boy, 
regretfully. | 

“That's right. But if there is any luck in the penny | 
ought to find a situation through the ‘Help Wanted’ 
column.” 

“T think you ought to keep the penny asa souvenir of 
your thrilling experience of the morning.” 

“The state of our finances won’t permit us to keep such 
an expensive souvenir as a penny, when it will purchase a 


He will 
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newspaper, one of whose advertisements might point the 

way to fortune,” said Tom, with a grin. 

“It’s your penny to do as you like with,” replied Dick, 
with a longing glance at the bright piece. which Tom held 
in his fingers. ys 

“Til tell you what Ill do,” said Garland, as an idea 
struck him, “1° toss up the penny. Heads it goes for a 
paper, tails it does not.” 

. “Well,” said the lame boy, then he added: 
comes down tails,” / 
Tom flipped the ebdin. 

The morning sun sparkled on it as it came en struck 

the pavement and then rolled a yard away into the gutter. 
“What do you think it is?” asked Tom, as they maved 
toward it. 

“Let me see!’ cried Dick, quickening his pace. 

“All right, but you mustn’t cheat, remember.” 

“Tayon’t,” vettuned the lame boy. 

He stooped down and extended his little thin hand. to 
pick it up. | 

Then he uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

‘Look, Dick, look!” he eried, pointing. 

~ “What's the matter, chum ?” 

Tom bent down to see what had attracted Dick’s atten- 
tion and excited him. 

The penny lay tail up on a dirty, rumpled $5 bill. 

The boy didn’t lose a moment in picking up both penny 
and: note. 

“Five dollars!” he ejaculated. 

| fair.” 

) _ “Didn’t I say that penny ought to bring you ‘leeea luck, 
and it has!” cried Dick, in great delight. “Now you can 
buy a paper and still keep the penny as a souvenir.” 

| “Sure I can. Dick, old chappie, we don’t need to go 
hungry to-day, as 1 had a suspicion we might be obliged to 
do; nor need we hunt up a lumberyard in which to stow 
| our weary limbs after dark. Before this has been spent I 
ought to be able to find a job.” 

At a neighboring corner Tom purchased a copy of a 
morning daily and immediately proceeded to look up the 
“Help Wanted” advertisements. 

He picked out half a dozen places, the Guties of which, 
as outlined, he believed he was competent to perform. 

“Now, lucky penny,” he addressed the bright coin, “I 
look to you for a job.” 

Slipping it into his vest pocket, the two boys started on 
their quest. 


“T hope it 


Wall, this is luck for 
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CHAPTER XI. 


IN WHICH THE LUCKY PENNY PROVES ITS RIGHT TO THAT 
TITLE. 





' The first place they struck was on Devonshire Street, and 
they found the position had been filled two hours before. 
The next place they looked up was on a short street called 
lm, which ran into Hanover Street. 
“Nothing doing,” said Tom, when he rejoined his chum 
outside, after making an unsuccessful application. 
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Tom’s third attempt to get a job was made at the corner 
of Fleet and Hanover streets, and he was too late again. 

“T guess I’m not in it to-day, Dick,” he said, with his 
customary cheerfulness. ‘Let’s go in here and have some- 
thing to eat, it’s one o'clock.” 

They entered a small oyster and chop-house and ordered 
a cup of coffee and a plate of raw oysters on the half shell 
apiece. 

“Hello,” said ‘Tom, as he was in the act of swallowing 
his last oyster, “what’s this?” and he peered into the shell. 
“Why, if it isn’t a pearl, and it looks to be a fine one at 
that.” 

He detached it and passed it over to his companion. 

It was undoubtedly a very fine specimen, and quite hig. 

“This is a larger pearl than the one my mother had in 
a ring, for which my father gave $75,” said Dick, as he 
returned it to his friend. “Tt ought to be worth $100, 
properly mounted.” 

“At that raté we ought to be able to get $50 for is as it 
stands,” said Tom, eagerly. 

“Tt wouldn’t be too much to ask for it,” replied Dick. 

“Gee! What a piece of Iuck! If the boss of this shop 


knew we had found such a prize in one of his oysters he’d — 


have a fit.” 

“Wouldn’t he!” grinned Dick. 
good investment.” 

Tom put the pearl carefully away in one of the pockets 
of his vest. 

“T’ye got one more advertisement in my pocket,” said 
Tom, after they had walked a block. “I don’t know 
ilies there’s any use going there now. Jobs are gen- 
erally snapped up early in the morning. The early bird 
catches the worm, you know.” 

He pulled the slip out of his vest pocket, and as he did 
so sothething dropped on the walk, oe 

“There goes my lucky penny,” he cried to. Dick. 
“Stop it.” 

The bright coin, however, had rolled out of the Jame 
boy’s reach. 

He made a futile grab at it 2 it disappeared through 
the bars of an fron gr atinip: 

“There goes my tun of luck,” said Tom, in a vexed tone, 

We don’t say he was superstitious, but somehow or an- 
other, owing to the remarkable way the penny had come 
into his possession, and the manner in Which it had*brought 
him a $5 bill, not to speak of the finding of a valuable pear! 
in a cpmmon oyster shell, while the coin was m his posses- 
sion, he had come to regard it, just as some people do a 
rabbit’s foot— as a lucky fetish, 

“There it is,” said Dick, as they stood on the edge of the 
grating, and he pointed at a shining object down among 
the rubbish, which had accumulated below. 

“T wonder how we can get at it?” considered Tom, who 
was anxious to repossess himself of the coin. ‘This shop 
is vacant.’ | 

There was a mutilated sign “To Let” pasted on the win- 
dow, and from its mildewed appearance, as well ag the 
amount of dirt which had gathered on the glass, the boys 


“This meal has been a 





judged the shop had been looking for a tenant for many 


, of ruck. 


and we'll see if there’s anything in it.” 
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“Yes,” said Garland, slowly, “I guess it belongs to vig 
all riehti 4 

“What's the matter with your lucky penny now?” cried 
Dick, in delight. “If this sort of thing keeps on for a 
week you'll be able to buy a bank, won’t you?” 

“Jt is certainly remarkable,” answered Tom, pulling ‘out ’ 
his bright penny and looking at it almost in awe. “Puts 
me in mind of that story of Aladdin’s Lamp in the Arxa- 
bian Nights. The idea of that cent jumping out of my 
vest pocket and running down into that grating and alight- 
ing on top of this old dirty pocketbook, which has been 
lying there for months from the look of it, just as if it 
knew the thing was there. You sh almost believe the 
penny was alive.” 

“No use bothering about that job to-day, Tom, after 
this windfall.” 

“Well, I guess not. We'll go and hunt up a boarding 
house.” 

Tom concluded that the Charlestown district would suit 
them for the present, so they caught a car which carried 
them across one of the bridges and up inte a neighborhood 
where they shortly secured board and lodging, with a nice 
little old lady in a quiet, shady street. 7 

Taking immediate possession of their room, the first 
thing Tom did was to spread the money out on the table 
to air and dry out thoroughly, as fast as he separated the 
bills—an operation which required mnch care and some- 
times ingenuity to avoid tearing them in pieces. 

“You'll put this in a bank, won’t you?” said Dick, sur- 
veying the spread with a great deal of satisfaction. 

“That's the place for so much money as this,” nodded 
Tom. “We can afford to treat ourselves to some new 
clothes, and many things we actually need.” 

By the time they were called to supper the money was 
in good shape to be folded into a wad again, and Tom hid 
it under the mattress of the bed. 

That evening the two, boys visited a furnishing store and 
purchased a complete outfit for themselves, including a 
couple of valises. 

“We are now out of the category of the tramps, chum,” 
said Tom, with a grin, as they were carrying their pur- 
chases back to their boarding place. 

“Thanks to your lucky penny,” replied Dick. | 

“That's right,” assented Garland. “It has proved itself 
a fortunate talisman.” 


months. 

“Tm afraid that’s the last of my thékcy penny,” said Tom, 
regretfully. 3 

‘Too bad, isn’t it?” replied Dick, who shared in his com- 
panion’s concern for the lost coin. 

Tom mechanically tried the shop door. 

The knob turned in his grasp and the door opened an 
inch. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Garland, “the door is open.” 

The hinges were so rusty and stiff that the door yielded 
only after some force was applied. 

Once inside the dust-begrimed shop the boys lost no time 
in going to the rear, where they expected to find an avenue 
to the basement. 

They were not disappointed. 

A ricketty stairway enabled them to reach the gloomy 
regions below. 


Picking their way over a lot of debris, the accumulations 
discarded by the former tenant, they reached the small 
opening directly under the grating. 

Tom looked through and saw that the penny was within 
his reach. 

It rested upon a dirty-looking object imbedded in a mass 


As Tom’s fingers closed about the precious penny, he dis- 
lodged the object on which it reposed: 

“Gee! That looks uncommonly like a pocketbook,” he 
muttered. | 
“Have you got it?” asked Dick, in an interested tone. 

“Sure I have, and I’ve hooked something else with it.” 
He pulled up the sodden object, and sure enough it was 
a pocketbook. 


“Wait till we get up in the store where there’s more light 


With doubtful anticipation, Tom carefully opened the 
flap of the pocketbook close to the front window. 

“Money!” almost shrieked Dick, in great excitement, as 
a fat wad of bills was disclosed. 

Tom was too astonished to speak. 

He simply stood there and stared at the damp roll as if 
he was dreaming. 

“How much is there?” cried Dick, waking him up to the 
fact that this was the real thing he had in his hands. _ 

“Great hornspoons!” ejaculated Tom, “what are we up 
against, anyway?” 

“Why don’t you count it?” said Dick, hardly able to 
control himself. 

Tom took out the money and counted it in a gingerly 
way, as if he was afraid it would go to pieces in his fingers, 
or otherwise disappear. 

“Well?” asked the lame boy, impatiently. “How much ?” 

. “Nine hundred dollars.” 

“And it belongs to us!” cried Dick, trying to cut a caper 
on the floor. 

Tom looked through the pocketbook for anything else, 
but there was nothing but the money. | 


nn 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH TOM AND DICK SPEND A VERY PLEASANT EVENING 
AT THE ROCKWELL HOME. 


Next morning’s papers had the story of Tom Garland’s 
thrilling rescue of little May Rockwell from in front of 
the Tremont Street electric car. 

The reporters had got their information from the police 
blotter, from a couple of eye-witnesses of the occurrence, 
and, in one case, from an interview with Mrs. Rockwell at 
her home. 

. “Now, what do you think of that?” said Tom, handing _ 
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a copy of one of the dailies to his lame friend after he 


had read the story himself. 
the swelled head?” 

Dick grinned with delight as he glanced over it. 

The reporter had highly praised the courage displayed 
by Garland. 

After breakfast the boys lett the house together. 

“Mr. Sleek is sure to try and look me up,” said, ‘Tom; 
“but I don’t think he’ll get much of a clew from the news- 
papers. All I’m afraid of is that Mr. Wickes will put. the 
police on our track. If we should happen to be caught 
we must demand to be taken before a magistrate. Then 
we'll divulge a few points about the Industrial Farm, and 
also a few facts about your stepfather’s and my uncle’s 
amiable intentions toward us that ought to raise a breeze 
about their ears.” 

“We ought to have some friend to stand by us,” sug- 
gested Dick. “I think you ought to call on Mrs. Rockwell, 
and take her into your confidence. After what you did for 
May Ill bet Mr. Rockwell will see we’re not taken back 
to the farm again.” 

“Your suggestion is good,” admitted Tom. 
where the Rockwells live. 
somewhere in my clothes.” 

Tom found it where he had put it.~ 

“They live in Hast Cambridge,” he said, after consult- 
ing the card. ‘We'll go over there this afternoon.” 

“What are we going to do with ourselves this morning ?” 

“Let’s walk down to the Navy Yard.” 

Of course, Dick was willing to go anywhere Tom sug- 
gested, so they turned their steps that way. 

About eleven o’clock they went to the Charlestown Sav- 
ings Bank and Tom deposited the greater part of the $900. 
Then they returned to their lodgings and had lunch. 

At one o’clock they started out again, their ultimate des- 
tination being East Cambridge. 

They crossed over to Boston proper by the Charles River 
bridge, walked up Charlestown Street, cut across by way of 
Traverse to Merrimac Street, thence along Pitts to Cam- 
bridge Street, down which they sauntered to the West Bos- 
ton bridge, which they crossed. 
~ It was four o’clock when Tom rang the bell at the Rock- 
well home. 


‘hey were ushered into the parlor by the servant, who 


‘“Wouldn’t that give a fellow 


‘“*Let me see 
I’ve got Mrs. Rockwell’s card 


_ then carried their names upstairs to Mrs. Rockwell. 


It is needless to say that the boys received a warm wel- 
come, and the lady of the house would take no denial but 
they must stay to dinner and meet Mr. Rockwell, who was 
extremely anxious to make Tom Garland’s acquaintance. 

Little May was out walking with Mrs. Rockwell’s niece 
Miss Amy Dent. 

As soon as they came in they were called into the parlor 
and the boys were presented to Miss Dent, a very charming 
gitl of fifteen, to whom 'l'om took an immediate fancy, and 
the feeling seemed to be mutual. 


Amy was naturally predisposed in the boy’s favor by 
reason of his courageous rescue of her little cousin, of 


whom she was extremely fond. 


pay you for what you have done. 


offer to you. 
|as my wife, may testify our gratitude.” 





But when she saw ‘T’om’s handsome face and sturdy figure, 
not to speak of his fascinating manner, she was quite cap- 
tivated, and she thought Tom the nicest boy she had ever 
met. 

Our young hero was evidently as much impressed by the 
pretty Amy. 

She was vivacious and attractive, not in the least diffi- 
dent, and her powers of conversation were above the com- 
mon. 

Then she could play the piano and the mandolin with 
an ease, grace and perfection that caused Tom to whisper 
to his lame chum: | 

“Tsn’t she a peach, Dick?” 

And Dick agreed she was a whole basket full. 

In due time Mr. Rockwell came home, and the boys were 
introduced to him. 

He was a tall, fine-looking gentleman of forty, and he 
was most favorably impressed with Tom Garland. 

He thanked the lad with much feeling for saving his 
little daughter, and said he hoped they would be good 
friends. , 

After dinner he took the two boys into his library and 
asked Tom if he couldn’t do something for him. 

“T am under such obligations to you, my dear boy, that 
I shan’t feel thoroughly satisfied until I have made some 
slight return for the great favor you have conferred upon 
us by your -heroie conduct. I am aware that I could not 
My little daughter’s life 
is quite beyond anything like a pecuniary reward, and I am 
sure you would feel offended if I were to make any such 
But there are other ways by which I, as well 


“Well, Mr. Rockwell,” began Tom, “if you will allow 
me to explain the peculiar position in which I and my chum 


here have suddenly found ourselves, you will perhaps see 
a way to even up the obligation you feel under to myself.” . 


“1 shall be very glad to hear what you have to say,” 
said Mr. Rockwell, a bit surprised at Tom’s manner, which 
seemed to savor of a spice of mystery, or at least some- 
thing out of the ordinary. 

Then the boy told him his story—how his father had 
died many years before; how his mother’s death subse- 
quently had thrown him under the guardianship of his 
uncle Aminadab Sleek, apparently one of Boston’s most 
respectable citizens; how Mr. Sleek had treated him very 
well for awhile, but lately had, for no apparent reason at 
the time, sent him to the Industrial Farm, whose internal 
workings the boy described in such graphic language as 
to amaze his listener, and then capped his narrative with 


,| the startling interview, showing Mr. Sleek’s unfriendly in- 


tentions which Tom had been an unseen witness to in the 
parlor of Mr. Wickes’s house. 

Mr. Rockwell’s astonishment was so great that for a few 
minutes after Garland had concluded his story he re- 
mained silent. 

“My dear boy,” he then said. “I should be inclined to 
doubt in some degree the absolute truth of your tale were 
it not that I can read truth and honesty in your face. It 
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seems incredible that a gentleman of the standing you 
ascribe to your uncle should adopt such a singular course 
toward you, his nearest living relative. Evidently he has 
some potent reasons for his singular conduct. It is very 
fortunate that you have discovered his true colors before 
it was too late. If you wish me to take up the cudgel in 
your behalf I will gladly do so. I will employ a reliable 
person to investigate your uncle, with the view of finding 
out what his object is in wishing to get rid of you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Rockwell. I think it but right that 
something ought to be done in the matter. I hope I may 
rely upon your protection, if it be necessary, should my 
uncle locate me and use force to try to make me go to sea 
with this Captain Boone. I have no desire at all to take 
a voyage anywhere under the thumb of such a person.” 

“You may rely on me, Garland, in every respect to stand 
your friend.” 

“Tam obliged to you, sir, and now I will tell you the 
story of my chum, Dick. The climax in his case’is much 
more unnatural than mine.” 

Whereupon Tom gave an outline of Dick’s history, as he 
had had it from the lame boy himself, and wound up with 
the villainous attempt made by Dr. Hawke on the lad’s 
life. 

“What a rascal that doctor must be!” exclaimed Mr. 
Rockwell, with a glow of indignation. 

“It is pretty rough on my little chum,” said iy: earn- 


 estly. 


“One reads of such things in novels, but in actual life— 
well, the man ought to be arrested and sent to prison for 
the term of his natural life.” 

“That’s right, sir; but while I am ready to go on the 
witness-stand and swear to the truth of all I have told you 
about this Dr. Hawke, it is impossible that my story can 
be corroborated unless Mr. Wickes could be made to testify 
against the doctor, which isn’t likely, I am afraid.” 

“That remains to be seen,” remarked Mr. Rockwell. 
“For the present it will be well to keep our young friend 
out of his stepfather’s reach.” 

“My idea exactly. I would like to pay his way in a 
good private academy, not too far away, where he would 


be well taken care of and instructed in the higher branches | 


for which he has a craving.” 

“Why, Tom,” exclaimed Dick, in surprise, “TI iba? t 
want to leave you.” 

Mr. Rockwell smiled at the lame boy’s earnest objection 
to part from his chum. 

“Tf Garland can afford it, or will permit me to assist him 
in the matter, I think his plan with regard to your imme- 
diate future is.the best that coud be adopted. Your step- 


father is probably even now hunting for you in order to 
achieve the object frustrated by your companion, and it 
certainly would be a great pity if he sticceeded before we 


ean bring the law to work against him.” 


“T have nearly $900 I can devote to this object,” said the 


generous-hearted boy, who then proceeded to give Mr. 
Rockwell the history of his lucky penny. 


Rockwell. 
figure.” 


price. 


between two boys. 
with respect to making a living?” 


gladly accept.” 


al 


lated Tom on his find, and then expressed a desire to see 
the pearl. 


“T am in the wholesale jewelry business. If your pearl . 


is of value I will take it off your hands.” 


Tom produced the pearl, and Mr. Rockwell examined it 


with great interest. 


“Tt is an uncommonly fine specimen. I will give you 


$300 for it.” 


“Ts it worth so much as that?” asked the boy in surprise. 
“T am putting the full wholesale value on it,” said Mr. 
“The retailer will undoubtedly add $50 to that 


“1t’s yours, Mr. Rockwell,” said Tom, delighted with the 
“T shall have no difficulty at all now in providing 
for Dick.” 

The lame boy’s eyes filled with tears. 

“T shall be sorry to have to leave you, Tom,” he said, 
feelingly ; “but whatever you wish me to do I will not fight 
against.” 

“You twd are a small edition of Damon and Pythias,” 
smiled Mr. Rockwell, his respect and admiration for Gar- 
land rising several notches. 


“T dare say we are, sir. We have promised one another 


to be friends and chums until death.” 


“True friendship is a rare article,” said the jeweler. 
“Most people in this world go on the principle that they 
must do their neighbors lest their neighbors do them. I 
trust the rising generation will display a more Christian 
feeling. It is certainly refreshing to see a real friendship 
And now, Garland, what are your plans 


“T haven’t yet made up my mind on that subject.” — 

“Then, let me assist you. Come into my business—not 
as a clerk, but as an outside salesman. If you are as smart 
as I judge you to be it will be but a question of time before 
you are independently situated.” 

“T thank you for your kind offer, Mr. Rockwell, and will 


“Good. There is my address. I shall expect to.see you 
to-morrow morning, and it will give me sincere pleasure to 
start you on the road to eee? 

“And may I hope you will interest yourself in placing 
Dick in a school, at’ my expense?” 

“Certainly. I will attend to the matter at once.” 

That ended the interview, and the rest of the evening was 
spent by the boys in the private sitting-room upstairs, where 
they were entertained by Amy Bent on the mandolin. 

“She sings like a bird, doesn’t she, Dick?” said the de- 
lighted Tom, after they had left the house. 

“Yes,” said the lame boy, gently, “and some day yow'll 
like her more than me.” | 
CHAPTER XIII. 

IN WHICH TOM ASCRIBES ALL HIS GOOD FORTUNE TO THE 
LUCKY PENNY. 

Next morning Tom left Dick to amuse himself with an 

interesting book, and crossed over to the business section 


The gentleman laughed heartily at the story, congratu-! of Boston. 
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He found Mr. Rockwell’s wholesale jewelry establish- | 


ment without any trouble, for Tom was thoroughly familiar 


with the city of his birth, and presented himself before his | 


new employer. 

“T am going to send you out on short trips in this neigh- 
borhood—to Lynn, Salem, Marblehead, Newburyport, etc. 
I will give you both a salary and a commission, and every 
facility to get on, as F am interested in your success.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Tom, gratefully. 

“Not at all. The obligation is entirely on my side. I 
will now introduce you to my manager, who will give you 
instructions in our prices and methods, and such pointers 
as he may deem necessary. These little trips will break 
you into the business, give you the confidence necessary to 
undertake more extensive journeys, and broaden your views 
of life and business generally.” 

Then he took Tom into a smaller office and made him ac- 
quainted with Mr. Small, the gentleman who supervised the 
details of his extensive jewelry business. 

~ Mr. Rockwell had already spoken to his manager about 
Garland. 


Mr. Small therefore expressed the pleasure he felt in 
making the boy’s acquaintance, and he lost no time in 
taking Tom in hand and instructing him in the mysterious 
hieroglyphics representing the prices of the stock of sam- 
ples the lad was expected to carry with him. ! 

After that he devoted much time to instructing Tom in 
many little tricks of the trade; told him how he ought to 
approach people in trying to make a sale, and how he 
should conduct himself generally in order to achieve the 
best results as a successful salesman. 

After lunch Tom left the store with his sample case in 
his hand, en route for the little city of Lynn, about eleven 
miles from Boston. 


He took a train at the Eastern depot, and in a very short 


time stepped out of the car at his destination. __ 
He had the addresses of the principal jewelers in the 
town. 


Entering the first store, he introduced himself in a pleas- 
ant, breezy way, that was second nature with him, and asked 
permission to display his samples. 

As this jeweler was accustomed to do business with Mr. 
Rockwell, Tom found it easy to interest the proprietor in 
his wares, and before he left had sold him quite a little bill. 

It was, therefore, with additional confidence that he 
struck the next store. 


This man, whose name was Benson, had never purchased 
of the Rockwell house, and wasn’t disposed to do so. 

He was generally regarded as a crank by the trade. 

There was only one salesman in the jewelry line who was 
able to sell him goods, and Benson was accustomed to wait 
till this drummer showed up. 


It happened that this particular salesman was way be- 
hind his time, and his customer was getting impatient. 

Still, for all that, Benson wouldn’t buy from representa- 
tives of other houses who dropped in to see him on general 
principles, though without great expectations. 


Garland, being a new man, wasn’t aware of the eccentrici- 
ties of this Lynn jeweler. 

He entered his store, hoping and really expecting to make 

a sale. 

The jeweler happened to be in a bad humor, having 
missed a good sale because he was out of what his customer 
desired, so when Tom announced his mission he jumped on 
the boy like a savage, and said a great many unpleasant 
things. 

Tom was greatly taken aback, but his good humor did 
not fail him, and he treated the angry man with such po- 
liteness and consideration that the jeweler was impressed, 
and suddenly asked to see the boy’s samples after he had 
restrapped his case again. 

Garland didn’t lose a moment in spreading them before 
him. 

“T s’pose you think I’m a crank,” snorted Benson, grimly. 

“Not at all,” answered Tom, pleasantly, and then he 
began to call the jeweler’s attention to some particularly 
fine pearls he had. 

“I’m going to look at your samples, young man, but I 
don’t think I’ll buy anything from you. I get all my goods 
from Ship, Junk & Co., and they’re good enough for me.” 

“That makes no difference. I shall be glad to show you 
what I have, whether you intend to buy or not.” 

“You’re new at the business, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tom, cheerfully. 

“T thought so,” sneered the Lynn man. 
wouldn’t waste your time on me.” 

“I’m afraid you misjudge me, sir; I don’t think I am 


wasting my time affording you the opportunity to see some — 


of the finest gems and settings in the Boston market.” 
“Huh!” said Benson, looking at the boy askance. 
Then he began to examine his line of samples carefully. 
After he had gone all over them and used up the better 
part of an hour of Tom’s time, he said, shortly: 
“T guess I don’t want anything.” 
“Very well,” replied Garland, just as pleasantly as 


though he had sold him a thousand dollars’ worth, restrap- 


ping his case again. “Sorry there is nothing here that 


| attracts your eye. I will call another time.” 


“Hold on!” cried Benson, as Tom wished him a cheery 
good afternoon. “Just open your case again, will you?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

Up went the case again on the table, the straps were re- 
moved and Tom asked him what particular tray he wished 
to see. 

Benson went over every one again, making selections 
here and there, and when Tom made out his list, Benson 
owed him over $2,000, which he immediately. paid by 
check. 

It was a signal victory for the boy, though he didn’t 
know it till he returned to Boston late in the day and 
turned in his account. 

“What's this?” asked Mr. Small, Minbtas at the Benson 
check in astonishment. “Is it possible you’ve sold that 
man over $2,000 worth of our goods ?” 

“Yes, sir; why not?” asked Tom, innocently, 


“Otherwise you ~ 
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“Why not?” echoed Mr. Small. “There isn’t a man in 
the business that has been able to sell him a dollar’s worth 
of stuff outside of Jake Hastings, of Ship, Junk & Co., for 
the last ten years to my certain knowledge. How did you 
do it?” 

‘Tom told his story. 

“Well, you’re a wonder ! You must have hypnotized him.” 

“I’m afraid that isn’t in my line,” said Tom. 

“Ym thinking Mr. Rockwell will have a fit when he sees 
that check in the morning.” 

“TIsn’t it good?” asked Tom, beginning to feel alarmed. 

“Good! Why, of course it’s good. Good-as gold. I 
meant to say that Mr. Rockwell will be astonished at your 
luck.” : 

“Maybe it was my lucky penny did it. 
pocket.” 
~ “What do you mean by your lucky penny?” asked Mr. 
Small, curiously. | 

Tom gave him the history of the nee peaiy he had 
received from May Rockwell. 

Mr. Small gave a low, amused whistle. 

“You have certainly been lucky since you got it; but do 
you really ascribe your good fortune to that penny? Come, 
now, you're not as superstitious as all that, are you?” 

“What do you think, sir?” 

“T think it simply a coincidence.” 

“Perhaps it is. But somehow I like to associate my run 
of luck to the penny. I hadn’t a cent in this world when 
little May dropped it in my hand. Since I got it every- 
thing has prospered-with me. 
it kind of gives me confidence.” 

“If that is so, you’d better hold on to it by all means.” 

And with that Mr. Small wished him good night. 


T have it in my 





CHAPTER XIV. 
IN WHICH TOM ENGAGES IN A SPECULATION IN BOXWOOD. 


Mr. Rockwell did not fail to keep his word with respect 
to Dick Rogers. 

He found a suitable school at some little distance from 
Boston, where the lame boy would receive the best of care 
and a good education in the branches to which he aspired. 

Tom assured his little chum that he would call to see 
him as often as business permitted, and with that Dick 
was content. 

Garland gradually extended his travels in the interest of 
Mr. Rockwell until he covered the whole of New England. 

By this time, six months after he had been introduced 
into the business, he was pronounced by Mr. Small to be 
one of their most promising salesmen. 

His salary had been advanced voluntarily by Mr. Rock- 
well, and his commissions amounted to a very tidy sum 
right along. 

Tom did not smoke nor use tobacco in any way, neither 
did he drink, though the Peete to do so was con- 
stantly before him. 


It may be superstition, but 
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He was continually meeting other drummers with whom 
he naturally became acquainted, and his breezy, genial man- 
ner made him a great favorite, and invitations to assist in 
painting this or that town or city red were constant. 

But Tom believed it was not necessary to go to such ex- 
tremes to have a good time. 

He liked to take in the theatre, but he invariably re- 
turned to his hotel when the show was over, and, there- 
fore, he was in prime condition next morning to resume 
business. 


During his early days in the business he had had many 
opportunities of meeting with Miss Amy Dent, and their - 
mutual admiration for one another ESE aPS into a warm 
friendship. 

Now that he was away from Boston for the greater part 
of the time, they maintained their relationship by frequent 
correspondence. 


Indeed, the truth of the lame boy’s: prophesy that Tom 
would, in time, learn to think more of Amy Dent than of 
his little chum seemed likely to be realized. | 

Tom was now eighteen years of age, with accounts in 
three savings banks aggregating about $1,800. 

One Sunday morning, when in Boston, he noticed an ad- 
vertisement in the paper of suburban property for sale 
somewhere out beyond Jamaica Plains. 

The announcement interested him. 

“As I haven’t anything to do to-day Pll go out there 
and see what this property looks like,” he said to himself at 
breakfast. 

And he went. 

The advertiser was a small farmer who had 20 acres of 
ground he wanted to sell very badly. 

He had been,smitten with the speculative fever, and 
made one small fortunate investment, and was certain if he 
could raise money enough he would soon become a million- 
aire. 

He asked $150 an acre for the ground as it stood. 

“Tl give you $2,500 for your property,” said Tom, after 
he had looked it over. 

“Cash?” asked the owner. 

“ce Yes.” 

The farmer, finding that Tom would not raise his bid, 
concluded to close with him, and accepted $10 deposit for 
a twenty-four hour option. 


Garland was due to dinner that afternoon at the Rock- 


well home. 


After the meal Tom asked for a few minutes’ private 
interview with Mr. Rockwell. 

Accordingly, Tom and his employer adjourned to the 
library. 

As soon as they were seated the boy went inde full par- 
ticulars about the piece of property he wished to buy. 

“T should like to borrow about $700, Mr. Rockwell, in 
order to complete the purchase. Of course, I am aware that 
I cannot legally buy or own property in my own name, as 
lamaminor. Therefore, I should esteem it a favor if you 
would qualify as my guardian so that I may acquire this 
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plot of ground, which I believe is worth a good deal more 
than I have been asked to pay for it.” - 

Mr. Rockwell thought favorably of the project, and read- 
ily agreed to oblige the lad. 

So before 'Tom went away on his next trip he was virtu- 
ally the owner of the 20 acres of suburban ground. 

Garland still continued to have a great deal of faith in 
the good luck qualities of the bright penny little May had 
given him. 

He had had it rimmed with a golden hoop and attached 
to his watch chain as a charm, so that he might not lose it. 

Three months later Tom returned to Boston from an ex- 
tended trip as far as Chicago. 

A day or two after he had occasion to go down to Nahant 
on the shore of Massachusetts Bay, a bold promontory con- 
nected with the mainland by narrow ridges of sand and 
stone thrown up by the ocean, above which the highest 
point rises 150 feet. 

After transacting his business he took a woke along the 
beach. 

At the extreme end Tom found what appeared to be a 
huge pile of driftwood, cast up among the rocks of a little 
cove. 

There seemed to be cords and cords of it, mingled with 
various bits of iron and other wreckage. 

It was funny looking wood, all sawed smooth in little 
slabs and blocks. 


Tom picked up a couple of pieces, and after examining | 


them slipped them into his pocket. 
Then he retraced his steps in time to catch a train for 
the city. 


That afternoon he casually showed the blocks of wood he 
had picked up on the Nahant beach to Mr. Small. 


“'That’s engravers’ boxwood,” said the manager. “Where 
did you pick it up?” 

Tom told him. 

“Ts it of any value?” asked the boy. 

“T should say it is,” replied Mr. Small. 
own a cord or two of it.” | 

That set Tom to thinking. 

He made it his business to call on a prominent wood en- 
graver, to whom he showed the samples. 

“Haye you got much of this?” was the inquiry. 

“T think I can put my hand on several cords of it.” 

“What do you want for the lot?” 

“What are you willing to pay if I deliver it in Boston?” 

The engraver thought a moment and named a figure. _ 

“You will hear from me in a day or two,” replied Tom, 
in a non-committal way. 

As he didn’t own the wood, and wasn’t sure he could even 
get possession of it, of course Garland couldn’t make any 
definite arrangements with the engraver. 

But he saw a speculation ahead—one which struck him as 
being very profitable if he could engineer it through—and 
he was eager to round it up. 

So he made another trip to Nahant, and found that the 
bit of shore where the driftwood was piled was the prop- 
erty of one of the hotels which was closed for the season. 


“Pa like to 


The owner was also the proprietor of the American 
House in Boston. 

Straightaway ‘Tom returned and secured an interview 
with the hotel man. 


“I was down at Nahant to-day and noticed a big pile of — 
driftwood along the beach at a point within the lines of 


your property. 1 should like to buy the wood if you would 
sell it cheap.” 

“How much is there of it?” asked the astute hotel man, 
who presumed some small vessel had gone ashore at that 
point and broken up. 


“Maybe five or six cords,” replied Tom. — 

“Ts that all? Well, you can have it for $10. 

Tom pretended to consider the figure, as if debating 
whether it was worth that tohim.  ~ 

“T’ll take it,” he said, finally, tendering a $10 bill. 
“Please give me a bill of sale of it, so I can show my au- 
thority for removing it from the beach.” 

This was done and the transaction concluded. 

Then Garland chartered a small sloop, and with the 
owner and his son, sailed down to the beach. 

The day being fine and the water quite smooth, no diffi- 
culty was met with in anchoring close inshore at the spot 
where the wood was piled up. 

Before dark Tom had the whole a the boxwood trans- 
ferred to the sloop. 

Then the anchor was hove up and the craft headed in 
for the city. 

“What do you expect to do with all this stuff?” asked the 
owner of the sloop, curiously, pointing to the oddly shaped 
blocks of the Turkey wood. 

“T expect to sell it,” answered Tom. 

“Tt will make very poor firewood,” said the man. 
as hard as iron.” 


“T don’t think it will be used as firewood,” sigeeee Tom, 
with a smile. 

“What other use is it good for?” 

“It’s good for drawing pictures on, for one thing.” 

“You’re making fun at me, aren’t you?” protested the 
owner of the sloop. 

Tom assured him that he was not, but would make no 
further explanation. 

Next morning he brought the representative of the big 
engraving house down to the wharf where the sloop was 
moored. 

“There’s my boxwood, the real Turkey article. If you 
take the lot off my hands it’s yours for $2,500, otherwise I’ll 
sell it out in smaller lots at a higher figure; that is, close 
to the market price,” said Tom, in a business-like way. 

The man examined the wood carefully so he could ob- 
tain a pretty correct idea of its condition, and then offered 
$2,000. 

“No, sir; it’s cheap at what I said, and you can make 
a good thing by taking it at my price. It’s $2,500 or no 
sale.” : 

Tom was firm on this point, and in the end he and the 
engraver came to terms. 


“Tt’s 
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A check was made out to Garland, who gave the pur- 


- chaser a bill of sale of the sloop’s cargo. 


Then Tom returned to the store, showed the check to 
Mr. Small, and told him the story of his little speculation 
in boxwood. 

The manager was a most astonished man. 

“Well, Tom Garland, you’re about as smart as they make 
“em these days. If the hotel man ever hears of this he'll 
have a fit.” 

Tom thought so, too. 

“If it wasn’t for my lucky penny, sir-——~” 

But the manager took him by the shoulders and. gently 
forced him out of his office, as if he didn’t want to hear 
anything more about Tom’s fetish. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH DICK FALLS INTO THE HANDS OF DR: HAWKE 


AGAIN. 


Mr. Rockwell had employed é private detective agency 
to investigate Mr. Sleek, with the view of finding out the 
object of that smooth individual in wishing to rid himself 
of his nephew. 

Reports were occasionally made on the matter by the 
agency, but so far their representative had not been able 
to penetrate the mystery. 

It was not deemed advisable to bring about a public ex- 
posure of Mr. Wickes’s industrial farm until they were 
ready to proceed against Dr. Hawke in behalf of Dick 
Rogers. 

When the time came, Tom and Mr. Rockwell hoped to 
be in a position to force the hypocritical Bentley Wickes to 
appear as a corroborative witness against the physician, 
who was to a certain extent kept under surveillance. 

Nearly a year had now elapsed since the night of Tom 
and Dick’s escape from the farm. 

The lame boy was quite a new being. 

Good care and a congenial atmosphere of interesting 
books and studies were having their beneficial result. 

He was now a happy, healthy boy of sixteen, and one of 
his chief delights was the occasional visit of his chum to 
the school. 

As for Garland himself, he was progressing famously in 
business and was making very good money for a boy of his 
age. . 

The money he had made out of his boxwoodespeculation 
he had invested through Mr. Rockwell in a fine suburban 
villa, which had been sold at a bargain to close an estate. 

“By the way, Tom,” said his employer one day, “I’ve 
had a good offer for that house of yours.” 

“Have you?” said the boy. “Do you think I had better 


sell it?” 


“T would advise you to do so, as you can double your 
money.” 
“Very well, then, I authorize you to do so. 


It’s funny, ' 


but I was thinking of speaking to you on the subject, for I 
just heard of another bargain in real estate I'd like to get 
hold of. It will take about $5,000 to swing it. It’s a two- 
family brick. house in Brookline, about to be sold under 
foreclosure proceedings. It is worth all of $8,000, or even 
more. But I know of a drummer who is on the lookout for 
just such a‘place. I don’t know of any easier way of mak- 
ing a profit of $3,000 than that.” 

Mr. Rockwell had implicit confidence in Tom’s judgment 
in business matters. 

“Well, Tom, if you think it’s worth while, I'll loan you 
the necessary funds to make the deal, and in the meantime 
I'll take up the offer for your house and put the sale 
through.” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered the boy, gratefully. 

The result was that within the month Garland had made 
a profit of $2,500 on his house and $3,000 on the double 
tenement transaction. 

His bank account now footed up something like $9,000, 
and as he didn’t like his capital to remain idle at a small 
interest, he kept his eyes open for any good thing which 
might happen to turn up. 

Besides, he had his 20 acres of land in the vicinity of Ja- 
maica Plains, which a prominent real estate man had re- 
cently appraised at $4,000. 

Summer came on again and Mr. Rockwell and his fam- 
ily took possession of his villa at Swampscott as was his 
custom. 

Tom was invited to spend his vacation with them, and, 
of course, Dick Rogers was included. 

The great attraction for our young hero was Amy Dent, 
now sixteen, with all the piquant charms of a little budding 
beauty. : | 

They walked, talked and sang together, went sailing to- 
gether, so that any one could see with half an eye that the 


two young people were very much interested in each other. | 


Very often, however, they took Diek and little May with 
them. . 

Such was the case one warm, starlight night in July, 
when the four left the private wharf of the Rockwell villa 
in the small sloop. yacht “Amy,” which Mr. Rockwell had 
purchased especially for short summer cruisings along 
shore. 

There was a nice breeze Pines. and Tom, who was 
something of a practical yachtsman, headed the boat for 
blue water. 

“Tsn’t it a lovely night?” remarked Miss Amy, as she 
reclined negligently on the cushioned seat which encircled 
the cockpit. | 

“Tt’s all right. What do you think about it, Dick? 
You haven’t opened your mouth since we left our moor- 
ings.) 

“You mustn’t mind me. I was thinking.” 

“It seems to me you’re always thinking these days. 
Well, what were you thinking about?” 

“T was thinking whether, if I threw the end of my 
fishing line are peatel wel baited, I should catch anything 
or not.” 
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‘You might try and see. 
out.” 

‘Thus encouraged, Dick made the attempt, but after a 
quarter of an hour there didn’t seem to be anything doing 
inthe fishing line. 

Iinally he pulled his line in to look at his bait, and 
with it eame a seaweed, consisting of a long, cylindrical, 
hollow stem, gradually expanding into a leaf some ten 
inches in breadth. 


“What a curious weed, isn’t it, Dick?” said Amy, leaning 
over, while the lame boy examined it with great interest. 
“Yes,” answered Dick. “This plant is called by our 
fishermen and sailors the ‘Devil’s Apron.’ ” 
“What a funny name,” she said, feeling the weed gin- 
gerly. “What's that at the end ad it! e” 

. It was a horse-muscle, as large as a man’s hand, clinging 
to the roots of the weed, which, together with small peb- 
bles, had served as an anchor to keep it at the bottom. 

After looking at the roots attentively a few minutes, Dick 
pointed out about a dozen snake-armed starfish wound 
around the tendrils. 


“This species,” said Dick, who was pretty well informed 
on the subject, “‘is found only in deep water, and, as a rule, 
ean only be got by dredging. You sce it consists of a 
small central disc of the size of a dime, and five long, 
slender, spiny arms, which twine like serpents oe: the 
roots of the seaweed.” 


The lame boy also pointed ont upon the dripping mass 
something that looked Jike a large drop of blood. 
_ “This is an ascidian.” 

“Oh!” said Amy, apparently not very much enlightened. 

‘She regarded it with some curiosity and haa it was 
a small, flat, leathery disk of a red color, of little thick- 
ness, but still sufficient to hold a variety of organs, gills 
liver, stomach, etc., at least so Dick said, and Amy was 
willing to take his word for it. 


While she was examining the nine, Dick found some- 
thing else. 


- “Why, here’s a gasteropod mollusk,” he explained. 
“Oh, come off, Dick!” ‘said Tom, butting in good-na- 
turedly. “One would fancy you were a professor explain- 


ing marine phenomena to your class. Take another shy 
at a fish.” e 


“I don’t believe Cll get a bite,” replied Dick, shaking his 
head, doubtfully. 

‘he lame boy, however, threw his line overboard again, 
wie Amy came over and sat beside Tom once more. 

They had been_an hour on the water, and were some dis- 
tance out, heading up the coast, when a change came al- 
‘ost imperceptibly over the face of the night. 

‘A nist was crawling up from the southeast, blotting out 
the stars, and casting a peculiar, weird effect. over the 
occaa in that direction. 

Po 
etter tion 


tubes ipa 
Ci eh)! 


roung peopic did not observe the change until their 
was attracted by a low, rumbling sound in the 
Re. 


“i ece!” exclaimed Tom, waking up suddenly to the 


That’s the best way to find] situation, “I guess it’s back to Serene eet for us as quick 


as we can get there.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked Amy, in surprise, 

“There'll be something doing before long or all weather 
signs go for nothing. I believe there’s a thunderstorm 
coming up.” 

He brought the sloop about and headed shoreward. 

Then it became apparent that the wind was rapidly 
dying away. 

In Tom’s eyes this was a bad sign for them, and he didn’t 
like it. | ' 

At length the sail showed a tendency to flap,.and inside 
of ten minutes the pretty sloop had lost all headway and 
was drifting up the coast in the direction of Fang Ledge— 
a large, spindle-shaped rock, which rose thirty feet above 
high tide and from which projected a spur of rock, only 
the extreme point of which, fifteen yards away, was ex- 
posed at low water, but was completely swept by the sea 
at high tide. | 

In the course of half an hour the tide grounded the 
“Amy” on the south side of Fang Ledge. 

Tom took off his shoes, rolled up his trowser’s legs and 
stepped ashore. 

He fended the sloop off and drew her around under the 
lee of the spindle, where she could float in safety till the 
wind came up again. 

As there was a snug little anertute in the rock, well out 
of reach of the water, he advised his party to go ashore and 
take possession of it until the thunderstorm passed over. 

Tom left the party in order to take another look at the 
sky in the southeast. 

The sky had now turned a jet black in that direction, 
and vivid flashes of lightning cut red streaks through it, 


>| followed by the mutterings of thunder. 


“It’s coming up fast,” he muttered. 
to pile up a nasty sea while it lasts.” 

As a matter of fact, he had hit the nail on the head, and 
the evidence was soon forthcoming. 

The wind and water rose almost simultaneously. 

It was as if old Boreas had suddenly opened the doors 
of his caverns and unloosed the air in sweeping volumes. 

With a roar it struck Fang Ledge and in a moment the 
sea was boiling all around the rock. 

As Tom turned to rejoin the party a wild scream rang 
out from the other side of the rock. 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed Garland, in dismay, “that’s 
Dick’s voice. What has happened to him ?” 

A few steps carried him to the aperture in the rock 
where Amy and little May were huddled together in terror. 

The lame boy was missing, 

“Where's Dick?” cried Tom, a dreadful feeling of dis- 
aster to his little chum striking him to the heart. 

“Tle went around the rock that way,” said Amy, in 
trembling tones, pointing to a course opposite to that 
taken by Tom. 

“Help! Tom! Help!” came in wailing accents from 
around the rock, but much fainter than before. 


“And it’s going 
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Tom sprang around the rock into the very teeth of the 
storm, now full upon them. 

The dashing surf covered him with foam, but he heeded 
it not. 

“Dick! Dick!” he eried, frantically. “Where are you?” 

A flash of lightning lit up the water, and there, in a 
boat, close to the tooth of the ledge, fifteen yards away, 
Tom saw the white face of Dr. Hawke, rowing like mad, 
while in the bottom of the frail craft lay his chum, Dick. 

Then darkness settled down again, and a terrible peal 
of thunder seemed.to tear the very firmament into shreds. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


5 


IN WHICH EVERYTHING COMES OUT ALL RIGHT. 


The next flash of lightning showed to Tom’s staring eyes 
the small boat close under the lee of the ugly black Fang 
rock, which rose above the white, foamy sea, and Dr. 
Hawke in the act of flinging poor little lame Dick Rogers 
upon it. 

Garland uttered a cry of horror, which the howling wind 
forced back down his throat again, and gazed wildly across 
that short span of boiling water. € 

Again darkness intervened as an awful crash shivered the 
trembling air. 

The third electric glare pictured Dick clinging with one 
hand to the rock and the other extended toward Tom, while 
Dr. Hawke was to be seen bending to his oars, his boat 
rising like a feather on the waves. 

But retribution for the miscreant was at hand. 

Simultaneous with a terrific roar from the overcharged 
clouds came a bolt of electricity out of a rift in the black 
heavens, and it darted down like an avenging arrow of 
fire, straight at the doomed man in the boat. 

It was all over in a second, and the next flash showed only 
& vacant sea—man and boat were gone as if they never 
had existed. 

Then the ery of his chum rang across the water. 

Helpless upon the Fang rock, Dick awaited death, which 
approached nearer every moment with the steady rising of 
the tide. 

Again came his appeal for help—help which seemed im- 
possible to be given. 

Tom could not resist the impulse that came over him 
to save his little friend. 

He remembered they had promised to be chums till death 
came between them. 

He could not stand there in the storm and see the boy 
perish before his eyes. 

It might be madness to try and breast that space of rag- 
ing water, though only fifteen yards; but he was strong, 
with sinews of steel, he could at least try, for Dick’s sake. 

To resolve was to act with Tom. 1 

He dived into the water and struck out for the rock. 

When he came to the surface he found that the waves 
had swept him almost within reach of the Fang. 





But the sweep of the sea carried him back to his starting 
point again. 

Then as the water surged back he went with it until he 
appeared to almost hover above the rock. 

He threw himself forward and landed beside Dick. 

“Oh, Tom!” cried the lame boy, throwing his arms 
around his friend’s neck. “Can you, oh, can you save me?” 

“T’ll save you, chum, never fear, or we will go down 
together !” 

Holding on till he had recovered his breath, while the 
hungry water, reaching for its prey, surged about their 
knees, Tom was ready for the final trial—to swim back 
with Dick. - 

“Hold on tight to me, Dick,” he said, while he watched 
the water for a favorable moment to launch himself and his _. 
precious burden overboard. 

The moment came and Tom plunged in. 

As he had calculated, the wave carried him so close to 
the spindle rocks that by a quick effort he was able to 
reach out and seize a jagged rock with both hands. 

The receding water tried to tear him from his hold, but 
he hung on with the grip of death, and a moment later 
climbed painfully up out of the water. 

His daring exploit was successful. 

The thunderstorm was rapidly passing eave were and 
the worst of their peril was over. 

Silently the two boys bowed their heads and thanked 
God for his mercy in saving them from the sea, then they 
rejoined the frightened Amy and May in the hole under 
the lee of the spindle, where the sloop was riding out the 
storm in safety. 

Thirty minutes later the wind had subsided to a brisk 
gale, and under double reefed mainsail the party was once 
more afloat for Swampscot beach. 

The sudden storm, brief as it proved to be, had driven 
the people of Swampscot into their homes and hotels. 

The three beaches, and the bases of the picturesque head- 
lands, were white with the rolling surf, where an hour 
before The water lapped gently upon the hard, white sand 
and slimy rocks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rockwell, aware that the young people had 
gone out on the sloop yacht, were wild with anxiety lest 
the little boat might have been swamped or dashed upon the 
rocks. 

As soon as the worst of the storm was over, Mr. Rockwell 
roused out many of the permanent residents, hardy-looking 
fishermen, and started to scour the shore. 

At length one of the men saw the sloop through his 
glass, and the cheery news was carried to Mr. Rockwell. — 

It was not long before he had his little daughter in his 
arms, and Tom by the hand. 

Then all returned to the villa, and you may well believe 
Garland had a thrilling story to tell of how he saved Dick 
from Fang rock. 

“T hardly know how I accomplished it,” he said, in con- 
clusion. 

“Tt was Fate’s will that Dick was not to perish,” replied 
Mr. Rockwell, solemnly. 
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“At least we have the satisfaction of knowing that Dick’s 
deadly enemy has perished, and now nothing stands be- 
tween him and his own,” said Tom. “Dr. Hawke has paid 
the penalty of his wickedness.” 

Two months later, at Dick’s request, Mr. Rockwell was 
legally appointed his guardian, and thereafter the boy 
wanted for nothing. 

Before Tom went on his first Fall trip he invested his 
money, on the advice of a well-informed friend in the finan- 
cial world, in Canadian Pacific stock on a ten per cent. 
margin, his friend to close the deal during his absence if 
he deemed best. | 

He purchased 600 shares at 140, depositing $8,400 as 
security with the broker. 

It was a remarkably fortunate investment, for the stock 
began to go up almost immediately at a steady rate. 

In the course of a couple of months a well-founded rumor 


of an oil strike on a portion of the company’s land. created. 


intense excitement on the market, and the stock rose in 
bounds to 175, where it held firm, and no attack of the 
bears could weaken it. 

At that figure the broker was instructed by Tom’s friend 
to sell out the stock, and a check for $29,250, above all 
expenses of the deal was handed to Mr. Rockwell to deposit 
in the bank to 'T’om’s account. 

He had made an actual profit of nearly $21,000 by the 
transaction. | 

About this time the detective agency employed in the 
boy’s interest, discovered that Mr. Sleek was negotiating 
the sale of a valuable tract of Western land. 

This clew being followed up, it was found that the 
property had belonged to Tom’s father, and until a year 
previous had been deemed of little value. 

The discovery of ore in the neighborhood had caused 
some excitement in that direction, which had come to Mr. 
Sleek’s ears, and being an artful individual he determined 
to possess himself of the property. 

He had done a favor once on a time for his friend Cap- 
tain Boone, and he thought the captain would be willing to 
reciprocate, and he was not wrong in his surmise, especially 
as Mr. Sleek accompanied his request with a promise of 
numerous dollars if the captain not only carried the boy 


off to sea, but saw to it that Tom was disposed of in al 


way that would prevent his return to America. 

As Captain Boone knew of an island where Garland could 
safely be marooned, with small hope of rescue, the plot 
promised well until Tom, as we have seen, discovered his 
uncle’s perfidy, and took effective means to circumvent him. 

Foiled in this, Mr, Sleek decided to try and gobble up the 
value of the land on the quiet, and he would have suc- 
ceeded but for the method pursued by Mr. Rockwell for 
his detection. 

The result of it all was that Mr. Sleek was cornered, com- 
pelled to disgorge, and was only saved from a term in the 
State prison by Tom’s generosity, as well as desire to pre- 
vent disgrace from publicly smirching any branch of the 
family. 

The exposure of Mr. Bentley Wickes’s Industrial Farm 









came about without any assistance from Tom Garland or 
Dick Rogers. 

Certain facts leaked out, came to the ear of the editor 
of a Boston paper, and the newspaper didn’t do a thing 
to Mr. Wickes and his establishment. 

Mr. Wickes found it desirable to skip out of the State 
with his family, and the institution became a thing of the 
past. 

The sign for sale was put upon the front wall, and the 
prospect of another long term of disuse and neglect seemed 
to await the property, when Tom Garland and Dick Rogers 
stepped in and bought the property, at a great bargain, 
between them. 

The old Revolutionary building was swept away with its 
stone wall, and the truck patch was also aA in the 
improvements which followed. 

Six fine villas were erected there, overlooking Boston Bay, 
five of which were sold to good advantage, the boys making 
a handsome profit; but the finest one was reserved by the 
boys and merely rented. 

In six months Tom celebrated his nineteenth year with 
two notable events. } 

He disposed of his 20 acres of land-near Jamaica Plains 
for the sum of $10,000 to a syndicate, which proposed to 
Gat the property up into building lots and boom the place. 

Thus he had made a matter of over $50,000 by his own 
sagacity inside of a year and a half, from the day he and 
Dick landed in Boston without a cent. 

The second event, and the more important one, was ‘Tom 
Garland’s engagement to Miss Amy Dent, Mrs. Rockwell’s 
niece, with the understanding that the young couple were 
to be married when ‘Tom attained his majority. 

It is understood that they will live in the East Boston 
villa, and that Dick Rogers will live there with them, after 
he graduates from Harvard. 

And Tom believes Dick is more than half right when he 
asserts that all of his chum’s good fortune started from 
the day he came into possession of the bright new cent, 
which he still calls his Lucky Penny. 


THE END. 
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structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating, 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, thé best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TQ BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks, 
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horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations, Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little k. 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of. self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the diifer- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
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explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
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sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. Illustrated. 
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bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustrations, By A. Anderson. 

: No. 77, HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Uontaining deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No, 2, HOW TO DO TRICKS.—The great book of magic and 
card tricks, containing full instruction on all the leading | tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No. 22. HOW TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Bxplaining how 
the secret dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
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No. 68. HOW.TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
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No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND.—Containing over 
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i Ming secret of second sight, Fully illustrated, By A. Anderson, 

No, 70. HOW TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS,—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. >On illustrated, 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers, By A. 
Anderson, Fully illustrated. 

No. 7. HOW TO BRECOME A CONJUROR. — Containing 
tricks with Dominos, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, etc. Embracing 
thirty-six illustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together with many wonderful experiments, By derson. 


Illustrated. 
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No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Bvery boy 
should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics, magnetism, optics, 
pneumatics, mechanics, etc. The most instructive book published. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER,—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of everything an engineer should know. 

No, 57. HOW TO MAKD MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS,—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Molian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN,.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention, 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated. By John Allen. 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated. 
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No, 41, THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
BOOK.~—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderfy] little book. 
No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPHAKER.— 


Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
Just the thing for home amuse- 


and Irish. Also end men’s jokes, 
mNo. 48. THE BOYS OF NOW. YORK MINST! 
o. 45. RK MINSTREL GUIDB 
AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ganizing an amateur minstrel troupe. 
. No, 65. MULDOON’S JOKDS,—This is one of the most original 
joke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 
contains a large collection of ‘Songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 
the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 


obtain a copy immediately. 
No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN AOTOR.—Containing com- 
for various characters on the 


plete instructions how to make u 

stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 

Scenic Artist and Property Man. Ry a preeingns Stage Manager. 
No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 

est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 

ever popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 

colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No, 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN Containing 
full instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
Sowers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


shed, 

No, 30, HOW TO COOK,—One of the most instructive books 
on cooking ever published, It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
i and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 
cooks. 

No. 87. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It containg information for 
everybody, boys, irls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 
brackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds, 


ELECTRICAL. 
AKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 


No. 46, HOW TO 
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No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A pr ESR ER 20g ne er 
teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to me 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. Also containing gems from 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the most 
simple and concis: manner possible. 

o. 49. HOW TO DEBATH.—Giving rules for conducting de- 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the best 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


SOCIETY. 

No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con- 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which ig 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happy 
withunut one. 

No. 4. HOW TO DANCBH is the title of a new and handsome 
littie book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue- 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at parties, 
new to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 

ances, 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be obseryed, with many curious and interesting things not gen- 
erally known. 

No, 17. HOW TO DRESS.—-Containing full instruction in the 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. 18. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL—One of the 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 


t 


« 


liverybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 


and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 

No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete, 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGHONS AND 
RABBITS.—-A useful and instructive, book. Handsomely illus- 
trated. By Tra Drofraw. ' . 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—tIncluding hints 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington ~ 


eene, 
No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A 
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scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism: | ind preserving birds, animals and insects; ee ne Mounting 
ogether w ull instructions for making kiectric Loys, batteries, NW ; Y c y } wisi - 
etc, By George: Trebel, A.M. M. D, Containing over fifty i | nit Qictorostien ne soon ERAGE PETS. Giving com 


lustrations. 

No. #4. HOW TO MAKE BPLECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taint ful] directions for making electrical machines, induction 
coils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett, Fully illustrated. ; 
No, 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
large collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
together with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST,—By Harry 
Kennedy, ‘The secret given away. Ivery intelligent boy readin 
this book of instructions, by 4 practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 
No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN FPVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
money than any book published, 
No. 86. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
backgammon, croquet. dominoes, ete. 
No. 86. HOW TO SOLVE. CONUNDRUMS,.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 


and witty sayings. , 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
book, giving the rules and ‘rections for playing Euchre, Crib- 
bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Re. ce, Pedro Sancho,’ Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and ny other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums. with key to same, A 


complete book. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 
No. 18. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
is a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
all about. There's happiness in it.» | 
No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
of good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
pearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, church, and 
in the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 

No. 27. HOW TO RECITH AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
—Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish; dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 
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plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keeping, 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving full 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind ever 


published. 
MISCELLANEOUS. | 

No. 8 HOW TO BECOME A SCIDNTIST.—A useful and in- 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, and gas balloons. This 
book cannot be equaled. 
No, 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book for 
aoe kinds of candy, ice-cream, s oe essences, etc. etc. 

No. 54% HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Containing full 
information regarding choice of subjects, the use of words and the 
manner of preparing and submitting manuscript. Also containing 
valuable information as to the neatness, legibility and general com- 
osition of manuscript, essential to a successful author. By Prince 


iland, ° 
; en 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to every 
amily. Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com- 
plaints. 

No, 55. HOW. TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuable 
and sensible rules for beginners, and aiso relates some adventures 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOMP A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographie Magic Lantern Slides and other 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W. 


ney. 

No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full expianations how to gain admittance, 
eourse of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. Compiled and ,written by Lu Senarens, author 


of “How to Become a Naval Cadet. 
No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADBET.—Complete in- 
in admission to the Annapolis Naval 


structions of how to 

Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, descriptien 

of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a bey 

should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com- 
iled and written by Tm Senarens, author of “How te Become @ 
est Point Military Cadet.” 


| 3 PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR 2 FOR 25 CENTS. | 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, 


WILD WEST WEEKLY 
A Magazine Containing Stories, Sketches, ete., of Western hife. 


BY AN OLD Scout. 


32 PAGES. PRICE 5 CENTS. 32 PAGES. 
EACH NUMBER IN A HANDSOME COLORED COVER. 


All of these exciting stories are founded on facts. Young Wild West is a hero with whom the author was acquainted. 
His daring deeds and thrilling adventures have never been surpassed. They form the base of the most dashing stories 
ever published. Read the following numbers of this most interesting magazine and be convinced: 


LATEST ISSUES: 136 roan wie wees and the Rio Grande Rustlers; or, @he Branding 
at Buckhorn Ranch. 
104 Young. Wie West and the Redskin Raiders; or, Arietta’s Leap | 137 Tae wie West and the Line League; or, Arietta Among the 
or e. ; mugglers. 
105 Young Wild West’s Cowboy Circus; or, Fun at the Mining Camps. | 138 Young Wild West’s Silver Spurs; or, Fun at Fairplay Fair. 
106 Young Wild West at Pike’s Peak; or, Arietta’s Strange Disap- | 139 Young Wild West Among the Blackfeet; or, Arietta as a Sorceress. 


pearance. 140 Young Wild West on the Yellowstone; or, The Secret of the 

107 eee tans ce Six Shots, and the Change They Made at Hidden Cave. 

ea ans Mark. 141 Y ld West’ £ . , 
' 108 Young Wild West at the Little Big Horn; or, The Last Stand of | 449 Young wie Went erg the “dumping O@" Places en The wens 
the Cavalry. Camp in the West. 

109 Young Wild West's Big Bluff; or, Playing a Lone Hand. 143 Young Wild West and the “‘Mixed-Up”’ Mine; or, Arietta a Winner. 
110 Young Wild West at Bowie Bend; or, The Ban of the Bandit | 144 Young Wild West’s Hundred Mile Race; or, Beating a Big Bunch. 
Band. 145 Young Wild West Daring the Danites; or, The Search for a 

111 Young Wild West’s Ton of Gold; or, The Accident to Arietta. Missing Girl. 


112 Young Wild West’s Green Corn Dance; or, A Lively Time with | 146 Young Wild West’s Lively Pime; or, The Dandy Duck of the 


the Pawnees. Diggings. 
113 Young Wild West and the Cowboy King; or, Taming a Texas | 147 Young Wild West at Hold-Up Canyon; or, Arietta’s Great Victory. 
Torres. : . ; ite 148 Young Wild West’s Square Deal; or, Making the ‘Bad’ Mes 
114 Young Wild West’s Pocket of Gold; or, Arietta’s Great Discovery. Good. 
115 Young wild West and “Shawnee Sam’; or, The Half-Breed’s | 149 ee Sin tie Cowing the Cowboys; or, Arietta and the 
reachery. ; 
116 Young Wild West’s Covered Trail; or, Arietta and the Avalanche. | 150 Young Wild West and Navajo Ned; or, Fhe Hunt for the Halt- 
117 Young Wild West and the Diamond Dagger; or, The Mexican Breed Hermit. 
Girl's Revenge. 151 Young Wild West’s Virgin Vein; or, Arietta and the Cave-in. 
118 Young Wild West at Silver Shine; or, A Town Run by ‘“Tender- | 152 ee Wild West’s Cowboy Champions; or, The Trip to Kansas 
eet.”’ ‘ 
119 Young Wild West Surrounded by Sioux; or, Arietta and the | 153 Young Wild West’s Even Chance; or, Arietta’s Presence of Mind. 
Aeronaut. : 154 ag eo ae and the Flattened Bullet; or, The Man Who 
120 Young Wild West and the “Puzzle of the Camp”; or, The Girl ould not Drop. 
Who Owned the Gulch. r Pr 155 Young Wild West's Gold Game; or, Arietta’s Full Hand. 


121 Young Wild West and the Mustangers; or, The Boss of the Bron- | 156 Young Wild West’s Cowboy Scrimmage; or, Cooking a Crowd of . 


cho Busters. Crooks. 
122 Young Wild West after the Apaches; or, Arietta’s Arizona Adven- | 157 igh Ory ao and the Arizona Athlete; or, The Duel that 
ture. ; ; 
123 Young Wild West Routing the Robbers; or, Saving Two Million | 158 varee wate West and the Kansas Cowboys; or, Arietta’s Clean 
. ollars. 5 ; 
124 Young Wild West at Rattlesnake Run; or, Arietta’s Deal with | 159 a ee West Doubling His Luck; or, The Mine that Made a 
eath. . 
125 acon Wild West's Winning Streak ; or, A Straight Trail to 160 yeaek we West and the Loop of Death ; or, Arietta’s Gold 
ombstone. Ng 
126 Young wild West's Lightning Lariat; or, Arietta and the Road | 161 bag Phin West at Boiling Butte; or, Hop Wah and the High- 
gents. : 
127 Young Wild West’s Red-Hot Ride; or, Pursued by Comanches. 162 Young Wild West Paying the Pawnees; or, Arietta Held for 
128 Young Wild West and the Blazed Trail; or, Arietta as a Scout. Ransom. 
129 Young Wild West’s Four of a Kind: or, A Curious Combination. | 163 Young Wild West’s Shooting Match; or, The “Show-Down” at 


130 Young Wild West Caught by the Crooks; or, Arietta on ‘Hand. Shasta. 3 
131 TounS Wild West and the Ten Terrors; or, The Doom of Dashing ea ron bak wo al. ah ch oon or, Arietta’s Great Fight. 
an. oung est and the Scarlet Seven; i , 
ie Younes ada cee gn Olas oe ae eee nia aka = Pg Sa ihdaad os has os c tern ee 
oun est’s Triple aim; or, Simple Sam, e “Sun- oung Wi est’s rror Shot; or, Rattling the Ren ; 
downer.” 167 Young Wild West and the Greaser Gang; or, Arietta as <A Si 7 


= p . 
134 Young Wild West's Curious Compact; or, Arietta as an Avenger.|168 Young Wild West losing a Million; or, How Arietta Hel 
135 Young Wild West's Wampum Belt; or, Under the Ban of the Utes. Out. . elped Him 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address on F: zeipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
IF YOU WANT ANY BACK NUMBERS 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut cut and fil! 
in the following Order Blank and send it to us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by re 
turn mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. 
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FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. RAS GS amre Cn Seee dns ersncome cee 
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Fame and Fortune Weekly 


STORIES OF BOYS WHO MAKE MONEY 


By A SELF-MADE MAN 


32 Pages of Reading Matter s Handsome Colored Covers 


PRICE: 93 CENTS A COPrprwy 


A New One Issued Every Friday 


This Weekly contains interesting stories of smart boys, who win fame and fortune by their ability to take advantage of 
passing opportunities. Some of these stories are founded on true incidents in the lives of our most successful self-made 
men, and show how a boy of pluck, perseverance and brains can become famous and wealthy. Every one of this series 
contains a good moral tone which makes “Fame and Fortune Weekly” a magazine for the home, although each number 
is replete with exciting adventures. The stories are the very best obtainable, the illustrations are by expert artists, ané 
every effort is constantly being made to make it the best weekly on the news stands. Tell your friends about it. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


1 A Lucky Deal; or, The Cutest Boy in Wall Street. 7 Winning His Way; or, The Youngest Editor in Green 


2 Born to Good Luck; or, The Boy Who Succeeded. River. 
8 The Wheel of Fortune; or, The Record of a Self-Made 
3 A Corner in Corn; or, How a Chicago Boy Did the Boy 
Trick. 9 Nip and Tuck; or, The Young Brokers of Wall Street. 
4 A Game of Chance; or, The Boy Who Won Out. 10 A Copper Harvest; or, The Boys Who Worked a De- 


5 Hard to Beat; or, The Cleverest Boy in Wall Street. herted. Mins. 


11 A Lucky Penny; or, The Fortunes of a Boston Boy. 


6 Building a Railroad; or, The Young Contractors of |49 4 Diamond in the Rough: or, A Brave Bov’s Start in 
~ al ’ J 


Lakeview. Life. 
For sale by.all newsdealers, or will be sert to ary address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, in money or postage stamps, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher wy wy wy 24 Union Square, New York 
IF YOU WANT ANY .BACK NUMBERS 


of our Libraries and cannot procure them from newsdealers, they can be obtained from this office direct. Cut out and fill in the following Order Blank and send i; 
te us with the price of the books you want and we will send them to you by return mail. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY, 
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Dear Sir—Enclosed find...... cents for which please send me: 
....copies of WORK AND WIN. Nos 
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